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A CHAMPION AND HIS LABORS. 


BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 


HE standpoint of modern English literature when 
judged in the mass is so universally non-Cath- 
olic, often so materialistic, that the discovery 
of a Catholic outlook in a book that is neither 
controversial nor devotional stirs one with a 

glad sense of surprise. Such an outlook confers a note of dis- 
tinction, even of originality, on many a page that without it 
might be commonplace or conventional, and it arrests the 
reader with a realization of identity of interest between him- 
self and the author as pleasant as it is rare. The discovery 
may be made in books on almost any conceivable topic grave 
or gay. For the distinction I refer to is not in surface matters 
at all, nor in mere opinions, rather it affects the whole of a 
man’s attitude towards life; it underlies the course of human 
thought so that whatever subject may be under treatment, be 
it history or travel, art or politics, the Catholic philosophy 
pierces through irresistibly, tingeing all the output. The note 
is unmistakable, all the more where it is allied with imagina- 
tive and intellectual gifts of a high order. We should know, 
even if we had no previous information on the subject, that 
no one but a Catholic could have written the poetry of Coven- 
try Patmore or Francis Thompson; so, none save a Catholic 
could have given us the prose of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

Having asserted his distinctive Catholicism, one must go 
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a step further and confess that Mr. Belloc is as little dis- 
tinctively British as may be. One is almost tempted to wonder 
how he came to write in English at all, so remote is his cast 
of thought from anything that Oxford is wont to produce. 
Yet, in point of fact, his clear-cut, penetrating French intel- 
lect finds its expression in peculiarly robust and picturesque 
English, and much of the charm and originality of his writing 
lies in the contrasts thus brought into juxtaposition. English 
vagueness and love of compromise and our pleasant, if illog- 
ical, capacity for sympathizing with both sides are wholly 
alien to Mr. Belloc’s mentality. His mind is impregnated with 
the Roman ideals that have been perpetuated on Gallic soil. 
Thus he stands always for centralized authority as against a 
powerful aristocracy, a conviction that finds vivid expression 
in his word-pictures of Runnymede and of the flight of James 
II. in that fascinating volume The Eye-Witness. So, too, he 
believes passionately in peasant-proprietorship. as the funda- 
mental basis of a Catholic state. He is anti-Semitic, as are 
nearly all French Catholics, and he is apt to discern malignant 
Jewish influences on every side in our modern life, much as a 
certain school of Protestants discover Jesuits. He has an in- 
stinctive hatred of Prussia and of all that Prussia stands for 
in modern Europe. He is anti-feminist, although his mother 
was one of the earliest workers in the cause of women’s en- 
franchisement. He is anti-Puritan and believes in the honest 
enjoyment of all the good things of this life, including the 
pleasures of eating and drinking. Indeed, he can barely speak 
of the temperance movement with patience, so allied is it in 
his mind with nonconformity and with a false conception of 
human liberty. He cares nothing for games or sport, but he 
is an enthusiastic walker of remarkable endurance, and en- 
dowed with a talent for topography, perfected by much use. 
Finally he is a militarist devoid of jingoism or vainglory; it is 
the same militarism of the professional soldier, who loves for 
its own sake the art of war, and all that appertains to it. 

It is only natural to seek the key to characteristics so di- 
verse in Mr. Belloc’s parentage and upbringing. English on 
his mother’s side and French on his father’s, he also claims, 
through a grandmother, a strain of Irish blood in his veins. 
He has, by the way, made his children’s descent even more 
cosmopolitan than his own by marrying a Californian. Mr. 
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Belloc’s father, a French barrister, died after a few years 
of marriage leaving two young children to the care of his 
widow, who, as Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, was well known, 
previous to her marriage, to a large circle of intellectual men 
and women in England. Old Madame Belloc, who happily 
still lives to follow with keen pleasure her son’s many triumphs, 
could count among her pezsonal friends such names as those 
of Gabriel and Christina Rossetti, William and Mary Howitt, 
the Brownings, George Eliot, Adelaide Procter, and Mrs. 
Jameson, and was herself one of the earliest promoters, in 
mid-Victorian days, of the higher education of women, It is 
more than half a century since, on a visit to Dublin, she had 
her attention drawn to the splendid service rendered to the 
poor by the Irish religious orders of women, and the under- 
standing of the Catholic faith that came to her through inter- 
course with them proved the first step towards her own con- 
version to Catholicism in 1864. Several charming and thought- 
ful volumes of reminiscences and impressions, instinct with 
Catholic feeling, are due to her pen. 

Thus Mr. Belloc and his sister, now Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, 
grew up, partly in France, partly in England, amid Catholic 
and literary influences, and both took to their pens with as- 
tonishing ease when they were barely out of school. Each 
possessed the advantage of being perfectly at home in two 
languages and of being equally conversant with the literature, 
the politics, and the daily life of nations as diverse as the 
French and the English, Both elected, however, to make 
English and not French their written language, and England 
their permanent home. Mrs. Lowndes, previous to her mar- 
riage, did much successful journalistic work on the London 
press ere she settled down to the writing of novels of con- 
temporary society life, of which 7hé Heart of Penelope and 
Barbara Rebell have been perhaps the most successful. Mr. 
Belloc, after being educated at Edgbaston in days when Car- 
dinal Newman’s frail and bent figure still gave a unique dis- 
tinction to the Birmingham Oratory, had already started on a 
journalistic career in London before he was called away, 
through his French paternity and French citizenship, to do a 
year’s service in the French army. Thus it came about that 
he went to Oxford and to Balliol considerably later than is 
usual, and certainly with a wider understanding of life and of 
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affairs than most English undergraduates can boast. Already 
history claimed his allegiance, and he left the university a 
winner of the Brackenbury History scholarship, and with a 
first class gained in the History Schools. For some years Mr. 
Belloc divided his time between journalism and the duties of 
a University Extension lecturer. Happily, literature absorbed 
him more and more, and the volumes that now follow each 
other in rapid succession from his pen certainly leave small 
leisure for other occupations. Even his parliamentary duties, 
as member since 1906 for one of the divisions of Manchester, 
seem in no way to have lessened his remarkable literary activ- 
ity. History and biography, essays, travels, and novels, polit- 
ical tracts, and nursery rhymes, he has tried his hand at them 
all and failed in none. Unquestionably Mr. Belloc holds to- 
day a very foremost place in the world of English men of 
letters. 

The individual event which has exercised the strongest in- 
fluence on Mr. Belloc’s career, was probably the year he spent 
in the garrison at Toul as driver in a French artillery regi- 
ment. To have passed from an English public school to 
French barracks, and thence, after naturalization, to the House 
of Commons, must constitute a unique experience in contem- 
porary life. More than once in debate, when military matters 
have been under discussion, the member for South Salford has 
intervened with telling effect because he has been in a posi- 
tion to bear personal testimony regarding service in a foreign 
army. This, however, has been but an accidental result. His 
books testify in a hundred ways to the permanent mark the 
experience so gained has left on his life. The influence on 
character in instilling powers of endurance and the spirit of 
comradeship and social ‘equality must have been in the high- 
est degree formative. It was his military training that first 
developed his keen vision for the natural features of a land- 
scape, invaluable alike to the descriptive writer and the ardent 
pedestrian. It is, however, as a military historian—and fight- 
ing plays a prominent part in many of his books—that the 
advantages of first-hand knowledge makes itself felt beyond 
dispute. Clearly, a campaign to a soldier represents something 
very different from what it is to an armchair historian. For 
obvious reasons I cannot pretend to express any opinion as to 
Mr. Belloc’s qualifications as a military writer in the eyes of 
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military experts. But as representing a somewhat numerous 
type of feminine reader, to whom war is a somewhat repulsive 
subject and descriptions of campaigns unutterably tedious and 
incomprehensible, it appears to me no slight praise to testify 
that Mr. Belloc is arresting and convincing even when he is 
describing a battle. Manceuvres take on a new meaning under 
his pen; battles are seen in their most dramatic aspect—read 
**Roncesvalles” or “‘ The Battle of Lewes” in The Eye- Witness, 
or the pages describing Carnot’s relief of Maubeuge in the last 
tragic chapter of his Marie Antoinette—and the importance of 
apparently small military episodes in leading up to events of 
European importance is lucidly indicated. Much of all this, I 
say, may be traced to those arduous months as a conscript at 
Toul, glimpses of which may be enjoyed in the engaging pages 
of A Path to Rome. 

Before the brilliant diversity of Mr. Belloc’s literary pro- 
ductions, his novels, his biographies, his travels, his essays on 
nothing and on everything, and his wholly fascinating picture 
books, illustrated by himself, for ‘‘bad” children, it would 
seem at first sight difficult to determine any one permanent 
bent of his mind. In point of fact, that bent is clear and con- 
tinuous; his constant pre-occupation is history. Even when 
he is not professedly writing it, he is studying life from the 
historical point of view. sto Perpetua, a little sketch, vivid 
and suggestive, of a few weeks’ ramble through Algeria, is in 
its essence an historical essay on the destruction of Roman 
civilization by the might of the Arab and Mahometan domina- 
tion, and on the gradual reconquest of the Maghreb by the 
Latin nations in our own day—a type of the age-enduring 
conflict between the Crescent and the Cross, Other books of 
wandering, notably Zhe Old Road, are full of historical recon- 
struction and allusion. Even Mr. Belloc’s novels deal—in his 
most caustic vein—with contemporary politics, and touch with 
inimitable skill on many matters of contemporary interest. 
To him the attraction of politics is that it is history in the 
making, actual manifestations of forces and principles with 
which he has made himself familiar through study. 

It is perhaps rash to assume that it is chiefly as an _ his- 
torian that Mr. Belloc’s name will survive, but undoubtedly, in 
mere point of bulk, his historical writings claim priority of 
notice. They consist of three biographical volumes dealing 
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with the French Revolution, his Danton (1899), his Robespierre 
(1901), and finally his Marie Antoinette (1909). Though bio- 
graphical in form, these three books treat of varying aspects 
of one of the most bewildering periods in modern history, and 
between them they exemplify very clearly the author’s theories 
of the extremely difficult science of historical reconstruction. 
His historical scenes are often so picturesque and so dramatic; 
he conveys, aided by the magic of his style, so intense an im- 
pression of the personalities he depicts, that the sober reader 
is, perhaps, inclined to mistrust the effect and to ask how 
much is true to actual fact, and how much the outcome of a 
keen and cultivated imagination. In the preface to his Robes- 
pierre Mr. Belloc himself supplies the answer. Admitting that 
his imagination, amid favorable surroundings for reverie, evokes 
shadows from the past, these shadows “fugitive if grandiose 
imaginaries,” can only be transformed into ‘‘certain and well- 
guarded possessions”’ by the laborious building-up of innum- 
erable details into an historic narrative. Much, he says, has to 
be sacrificed in the course of the task. 

“ Nevertheless, the sacrifice repays. It is like the growing 
of slow timber upon a sheltered hill; you seem to have es- 
tablished an enduring thing. There stand out at last a vigor 
and a plenitude that are to the unsubstantial origins of such 
a search what touch, sight, and hearing are to memory.” 

For two of the features attached to writing history by this 
method, Mr. Belloc ‘considers that an apology is needed. In 
the first place you have to make the physical environment of 
your figure reappear; in other words, you must write, more or 
less, as an eye-witness, a somewhat perilous proceeding; and, 
second, you must admit “laborious and dusty discussion, not 
only of disputed events, but of the inner working of a mind.” 
' This twe-fold endeavor may result in inartistic incongruity, but 
it brings you as near as may be to the truth. 

For my part, it seems to me that the historian one should 
distrust is precisely he who supplies a perfectly smooth, straight- 
forward narrative with simple issues, plausible motives, and 
logical sequence of events. Life, whether national or inter- 
national, can never be simple; it is rarely logical, at least on 
the surface, and it is always built up of a bewildering medley of 
good and evil. One of the impressive qualities of Mr. Belloc 
as qn historian is his capacity for indicating the chaos of pas- 
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sions and emotions from which great events spring, while pre- 
senting to the reader a consecutive thread of narrative. 

Such a feat is well exemplified in his volume on Danton, 
In style the book is inferior to its successors; here and there 
it is careless in construction, and it lacks the ease and bril- 
liancy that practice alone can give. But in firm grasp of a 
highly complex situation and in vivid presentment of the cen- 
tral figure it is a remarkable achievement. The description of 
the revolution; on the very first page as ‘‘a reversion to the 
normal” makes! it plain at the outset that no conventional 
view of that great cataclysm need be feared. The author’s 
strong prepossessions in favor of the army and of peasant pro- 
prietorship, are shown in the remark that the ‘time had turned 
the commonplace sons of bourgeois into something as great as 
peasants or as soldiers.” Yet from the nature of the case the 
book could hardly be a popular one. It necessarily assumes a 
considerable knowledge of the period, more than the ordinary 
English reader possesses, and it gives him a hero with whom 
he can hardly be expected to sympathize. Even Mr. Belloc 
fails to make Danton attractive, or to make us really under- 
stand how it was he could have brought “all who ever knew 
him closely to respect or to love him.” Mr. Belloc’s concep- 
tion of him is of a man who cared passionately for France and 
for the Revolution, who, left to himself, was naturally on the 
side of the Moderates and the Diplomatists, but who, by some 
cruel fate, was always being flung back into the arms of the 
Extremists. His vote for the King’s death was given when his 
own young wife was on her death-bed and when bitterness 
and anger had overcome every normal consideration. Even 
so, all one.feels inclined to say in his favor is that he appears 
to have been less personally responsible for the worst excesses 
of the period than the popular verdict has assumed. Only on 
the scaffold was he truly great, “still courageous, still power- 
ful in his words,” and judged from the manner of his death 
his life takes on a nobler aspect. 

Mr. Belloc’s Marie Antoinette suffers from none of the draw- 
backs of his Danton. The subject is one that exercises an un- 
failing tascination over many minds, and, thanks to his pro- 
longed study of the period, the author has been able to pose 
his central figure against a background from which none of 
the salient features of the European situation have been 
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omitted. The book is far from being merely a personal biog 
raphy, detailed and even intimate as portions of the narrative 
are. Rather it is a scholarly attempt to give Marie Antoi- 
nette her rightful place in the development of international 
alliances and rivalries that culminated in the Napoleonic wars. 
Did the old society of Europe attack the Revolution to destroy 
it, or did the Revolution break out into a flame which threat- 
ened to consume the old order throughout Europe? Mr. 
Belloc shows convincingly that the Queen was but a pawn in 
the great game for supremacy that was being played between 
the Powers, the victim of that Franco-Austrian alliance that 
was the most notable achievement of Maria Theresa’s patient 
diplomacy, to which, ignorant of the tragic future, she cheer- 
fully sacrificed her little daughter. Incidently there is an ad- 
mirable appreciation of the Austrian Empress, ‘“‘ perhaps,” 
writes Mr. Belloc, “‘the only worthy sovereign of her sex 
whom modern Europe has known.” He feels himself, and 
makes his readers feel, that from her very cradle the fates 
were against Marie Antoinette; that, do what she might, a 
doom hung over her which could only be consummated on the 
scaffold. Concerning her personal defects, he is brutally frank. 
He strips her of all sentimental adornment and shows her as 
she really was, a vivacious, very ignorant girl, a mere child in 
years on her first arrival at the French court, who grew up 
into. a fascinating woman, extravagant and irresponsible, for- 
ever interfering in affairs of state that she was eager to con- 
trol, though incompetent to understand. One sympathizes 
with her in her proud young contempt of the du Barry, howe 
ever unwise, and even in her wilful disregard of the oppressive 
court etiquette. But in her absolute inability to adapt herself 
to the French point of view, in that something within her 
that caused her to remain the hated Autrichienne to the bitter 
end, one must admit a lack which made her temperamentally 
incapable of filling the great ré/e of Queen of France. That 
she was placed in an extraordinarily difficult position Mr. Bel- 
loc shows; he shows, too, how lamentably she failed in it. Yet 
for her, as for many, adversity proved a compelling teacher, 
and that last power of hers, which to many proved irresistible, 
was, as he truly says, ‘a power made of abrupt vivacity tamed 
at last by misfortune into dignity and strength.” He clears 
her, absolutely of all complicity in the squalid intrigue of the 
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diamond necklace, so, too, of anything save a romantic friend- 
ship for the faithful Fersen, yet on both these counts she was 
the victim in her lifetime of the grossest accusations that 
wounded her to the quick. Misunderstandings and blunders 
were on both sides, but fate ordained that Marie Antoinette 
should expiate hers by months of slow agony in the Temple 
and by that last awful drive, bound, on an open cart, amid a 
howling mob to the scaffold on the Place de la Concorde. 

“This is known, that she went up the steps of the scaffold 
at liberty and stood for a bare moment seen by the great 
gathering in the square, a figure against the trees of what had 
been her gardens and the place where her child had played. 
It was but a moment, she was bound and thrown, and the 
steel fell.” 

One is tempted to linger too long over this enthralling 
book. Readers must go to its pages for Mr. Belloc’s dramatic 
delineation of the closing tragedy, the personal aspect of Marie 
Antoinette’s sufferings skillfully interwoven with the national 
aspect involved in the invasion of French territory by the 
allies which she had done her utmost to precipitate. They 
will find, too, interspersed through the book those vivid per- 
sonal convictions concerning a variety of themes with which 
Mr. Belloc is so delightfully prodigal. A casual reference to 
the partition of Poland at the instance of Prussia tempts him 
into an emphatic denunciation of the crime as “the first pub- 
lic renunciation of the international morality which had hith- 
erto ruled in Christendom,” and as “the germ of all that in- 
ternational distrust which has ended in the intolerable armed 
strain of our time.” In connection with the flight to London 
of Madame la Motte, the infamous schemer against the 
Queen’s honor, we find the sarcastic remark that she was “‘ not 
welcomed in London with those transports of affection or 
homage which she would receive to-day.” All that Mr. Belloc 
has to say on the subject of the Catholic faith is full of in- 
terest in connection with contemporary events in France. 
There can be no shadow of a doubt that the prospects of re- 
ligion were incomparably worse then than now. ‘“‘It is diffi- 
cult,” writes our author, “for a modern man to conceive how 
tiny was the little flickering flame of Catholicism in the gen- 
eration before the Revolution.” Then the whole clergy were 
national in their sympathies. To-day their loyalty to the 
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Holy See is unimpeachable. Unhappily now, as then, the rul- 
ing powers are committing the blunder of slighting religion. 

I have left myself but scant space in which to do justice 
to Mr. Belloc’s lighter literary efforts. Undoubtedly a first 
place must be given to his books of travel. These are records 
of true pilgrim wanderings. Mr. Belloc tramps on foot with 
no luggage and very little money, often sleeping in the open 
air or in some barn, and philosophizing wisely and wittily on 
the way. The personal, rather intimate, note that such a 
journal warrants lends itself admirably to the author’s most 
engaging characteristics: to his vivid perceptiveness, his 
humor, his diversified knowledge, the literary flavor of his 
style, even when most colloquial. In The Path to Rome he 
describes how he tramped, in fulfillment of a vow, from Toul, 
in the Vosges, to the gates of Rome. He meets with few 
definite adventures on the way, but instead charms us with a 
good deal about eating and drinking as behooves a sturdy 
pedestrian, with much philosophizing concerning the differ- 
ences between the German and the Latin tongues and tem- 
peraments, and with a succession of vivid pen pictures of the 
valleys through which he passes. St. Ursanne tempts him to an 
outburst on “the high worship of windows.” At Meiringen he 
falls in with a crowd of tourists and characteristically vows 
“a franc to the Black Virgin of la Délivrande (next time I 
should be passing there) because I was delivered from being a 
tourist,” and for being instead “a poor and dirty pilgrim.” 
In the latter part of his journey the Italian peasantry win his 
heart as they win the hearts of all who sojourn among them 
in the right spirit, and lead him to a theological digression 
upon how “the Catholic Church makes men,” and how “ of 
her effects the most gracious is the character of the Irish and 
of these Italians.” Solitude and the long days under the open 
sky, and intercourse with simple village folk bring the reali- 
ties of religion very near to him, and there are pages on 
“that attitude of difficulty and combat which, for us others, is 
always associated with the Faith,” that will awaken a respon- 
sive echo inmany. But I venture to think the Catholic reader 
will thank Mr. Belloc most for his really beautiful passage on 
the hearing of daily Mass. He arrives at a village to find 
that Mass is over, and “this justly annoyed me; for what is 
a pilgrimage in which a man cannot hear Mass every morn- 
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ing?” He recalls St. Louis and his custom on the march of 
daily hearing Mass, by attendance at which ‘‘you do all that 
the race needs to do, and has done for all these ages where 
religion was concerned,” and at which you gain “all that your 
nature cries out for in the matter of worship”; and he com- 
pares the time spent at Mass out of a busy life to “a short 
repose in a deep and well-built library, into which no sounds 
come and where you feel yourself. secure against the outer 
world.” 

The Old Road possesses less charm—perhaps because the 
pilgrim is no longer in a Catholic country—but it will appeal 
to all lovers of historic reconstruction. The theme is the fol- 
lowing of the road that in Roman and even pre-Roman days 
served as the main link between England and the Continent, 
a road whose devious course Mr. Belloc traces from Winchester 
to Canterbury. He brings to his task a shrewdness and a zest 
that mark at once the expert and the enthusiast and mingles 
fact and theory into a fascinating record of winter wandering, 
To him an old road is “one of the primal things that move 
us,” and “the humblest and most subtle, but, as I have said, 
the greatest and most original of the spells which we inherit 
from the earliest pioneer of our race. It was the most impera- 
tive and first of our necessities.” More than rivers and moun- 
tain-chains, he says, roads have molded the political groups of 
men. His keen eye for topography is an indispensable adjunct 
for the by no means easy task he has set himself, and it is 
characteristic of him that having led his reader on so novel 
a pilgrimage he should end it abruptly at the desecrated shrine 
of St. Thomas at Canterbury. As he approaches the Cathedral 
at dusk he confesses never to have known “such a magic of 
great height and darkness,” but within, instead of a realiza- 
tion of the sacredness of the spot, there was only a blank, so 
chilling that, “to an emptiness so utter not even ghosts can 
return.” Yet he cannot refrain from setting down a vivid word- 
picture, too long for quoting here, of how Becket met his death. 

The volume on the Pyrenees, published only last year, is 
more of a guide book than either of its predecessors. The 
whole mountain range is made wonderfully vivid by the de- 
lightful illustrations drawn by the author, while the maps and 
accompanying descriptions are models of lucidity. The book 
contains detailed information concerning inns and mountain 
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paths, and would be invaluable to any one prepared to wander 
as Mr. Belloc wanders, on foot with provisions slung in a sack, 
and as often as not, sleeping out by a camp-fire. The rich 
tourist, however, who merely wishes to stay at fashionable re- 
sorts, such as Cauterets or Eaux-Bonnes, will find little to his 
taste in the book, for as the author asserts with vehement 
frankness : 

‘*The rule holds here, as everywhere, that where rich peo- 
ple, especially cosmopolitans, colonials, nomads, and the rest, 
come into a little place, they destroy most things, except the 
things that they themselves desire. And the things that they 
themselves desire are execrable to the rest of mankind.” 

In political matters Mr. Belloc always strikes one, in spite 
of the fact that he is a member of the British House of Com- 
mons, as an outside critic of English affairs rather than a par- 
ticipator in her political life. He never looks at things with 
English eyes, and he is keenly alive to all the ‘national weak- 
nesses and conventions and inconsistencies. Judging not only 
from his writings but from his platform utterances he enter- 
tains a somewhat poor opinion of the political morality even 
of the House of Commons, and he has the worst opinion of 
Jewish finance and newspaper combines, which fill so dominant 
a part in the public life of the modern State. Caliban’s Guide 
to Letters is a brilliantly written dissertation on modern jour- 
nalism and its methods, with caustic comments on the interview, 
the personal par, the topographical article, etc. It affords most 
entertaining reading. His latest novel, A Change in the Cabi- 
met, published only last year, is an amusing skit on parliamen- 
tary life written with the intimate inside knowledge of a mem- 
ber. 

Other and far graver revelations Mr. Belloc is in process 
of making in the pages of the Dublin Review. In an admirable 
presentment of the notorious Ferrer incident (in the January, 
1910, number) the first authoritative version of the event to 
appear in the English press, Mr. Belloc establishes beyond 
question the Freemason influence. 

‘“‘What power is it,” he asks, “which made this man so 
suddenly important, which raised an international and criminal 
mob in Paris and in various towns of Italy? What is it which, 
when the truth about Ferrer began to be known, suddenly put 
an extinguisher upon the discusson of his life? . . . Above 
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all, why and how was this strange, highly organized, and abrupt 
international movement—abrupt and evidently acting at a word 
of command in its rise as in its sharp cessation—connected 
with an equally abrupt and equally organized attack upon the 
Catholic Church ?” 

In a series of articles to be entitled “The International” 
Mr. Belloc intends to give the solution to the riddle. 

Quite recently he has come forward as an opponent of So- 
cialism. He has published more than one pamphlet expounding 
his views. If Mr. Belloc opposes Socialism it is not in the 
least because he is content to let our existing industrial and 
economic conditions continue. On the contrary: the results of 
capitalism are, in his opinion, abominable, and English so- 
ciety to-day he holds to be in as sad a condition as it is pos- 
sible for a Christian society to be. The remedy, for him, lies 
not in collectivism but in peasant proprietorship and co-opera- 
tion. He believes the whole spirit of the Catholic Church to 
be opposed to Collectivism, and he denies that a Catholic so- 
ciety can remain Collectivist or a Collectivist society Catholic. 
The Church prizes human dignity and human freedom, and 
both would be imperilled by Socialism. In his opinion the 
struggle of the future lies between Socialism and Catholicism, 
for the Catholic Church is the only institution strong enough 
to oppose the advance of a movement that appears to promise 
so much for human happiness. The weakness of Mr. Belloc’s 
argument where England is concerned is that though in coun- 
tries such as France, Ireland, and Denmark, love of the soil 
may and doubtless will oppose a bulwark against the inroads 
of Socialistic theories, the English have shown for centuries no 
sort of capacity or desire for peasant proprietorship. Nor are 
there any symptoms, in Europe at least, of a Catholic revival 
on a sufficiently wide scale to warrant any blind confidence in 
the ultimate issue of the struggle to come. 

Yet I would not end this article on a note of depression. 
Mr. Belloc is an exhilarating writer with a keen imagination, 
strong sympathies, and a mind instinct with Catholic faith. 
He deserves to be as widely read in the New World as in the 
Old. 
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BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


II. 


HE first person to be apprised of Coventry Pat- 
more’s submission to the Church was an English 
lady then resident in Rome, Miss Marianne 
Caroline Byles, a convert and close friend of 

my 6€6Cardinal Manning’s. “I had never before be- 
held so beautiful a personality,” Coventry declared with his 
usual ardor, ‘‘and this beauty seemed to be’ the pure efful- 
gence of Catholic sanctity.” The world was soon to know 
her as Mary Patmore, our poet’s second wife! ‘‘ Tired Mem- 
ory,”’ an ode of great beauty, interprets that delicate and 
difficult experience by which the new love was reconciled to 
that other, infinitely mourned, infinitely cherished, scarcely yet 
resigned to the ‘‘stony rock of death’s insensibility.” In the 
pathos and intimacy of its self-revelation, the poem is not un- 
worthy of comparison with the Vita Nuova. Emily Patmore, 
when death seemed quite near, had begged her husband to 
wed again: so now, in a passionate revery, he brings her his 
confession of the strange new joy which will not be denied. 


O my most dear, 
Was’t treason, as I fear? 


the poet muses. And with brief strokes of surpassing deli- 
cacy he traces love’s “chilly dawn,” the coming of this fair 
stranger with her starlike, half-remembered graces, the tired 
heart’s reluctant stirring, 


And Nature’s long suspended breath of flame 
Persuading soft and whispering Duty’s name, 
Awhile to smile and speak 

With this thy Sister sweet, and therefore mine; 
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Thy Sister sweet, 

Who bade the wheels to stir 

Of sensitive delight in the poor brain, 
Dead of devotion and tired memory, 

So that I lived again, 

And, strange to aver, 

With no relapse into the void inane 

For thee; 

But (treason was’t?) for thee and also her. 


There were more than subjective difficulties in the way of 
a marriage, however. Miss Byles would seem to have taken 
a more or less formal vow of chastity, from which later on she 
was duly dispensed; while the poet, on his side, impetuously 
and quite unreasonably left Rome upon the discovery that 
his fiancée was possessed of a large personal fortune. By the 
good agency of friends all was eventually reconciled. Patmore 
returned to England to prepare his little family for the new 
mother, and on the 18th of July, 1864, the couple were mar- 
ried by Cardinal Manning at the church of St. Mary of the 
Angels, Bayswater. 

Of course, neither the second marriage nor the religious 
change was welcome news to our poet’s English friends. Yet, 
in the home circle at least, Mary Patmore’s victory was com- 
plete. The few letters of hers which have been preserved 
evince the most gentle, even scrupulous tenderness toward 
Patmore’s children, a fastidious interest in his literary work, 
and a certain sweet austerity which must have been distinctly 
piquante to her outspoken and imperious husband, There is — 
something deliciously daring in her shy comments upon the 
“Angel”: “It is a shame for you to have been initiated into 
a thing or two quite solely feminine,” she writes to Coventry; 
and yet again she refers to the “‘ Wedding Sermon” as “ not 
so high in some parts as St. Thomas 4 Kempis, than whom 
nobody ought to be lower, to my thinking.” It sounds just a 
little bit formidable! Yet that uncompromising elevation of 
soul, and the vestal reserve of manner which few friends were 
able to pierce, were in reality the best possible foil for Pat- 
more’s passionately sensuous yet mystical nature. All of his 
most searching work—“ The Odes,” perhaps the lost Sponsa 
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Dei, and the complete finding of his own soul—were accom- 
plished during his life with her. 

Shortly after this marriage, our poet’s lungs were found to 
be so seriously affected that it became necessary to leave 
London and the Museum permanently. And so during the 
main part of Mary Patmore’s life they resided first at ‘‘ Heron’s 
Ghy1” (an extensive Sussex estate which Coventry spent several 
healthful years in supervising and improving) and later at old 
Hastings by the sea. The circumstances of the family were, 
of course, vastly more felicitous than during the early days; 
and now, for the first time in his life, Patmore found leisure 
for continuous, concentrated study, as well as for that quiet 
meditation which is the seed-time of creative thought. His 
preoccupation with theology proved more absorbing than ever ; 
so that he often spent four hours a day upon the works of 
the more mystical saints—Bernard and John of the Cross, St. 
Theresa’s Road to Perfection, and always the monumental 
Summa. In the symbolic teaching of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
also, he found many points of agreement, being wont to de- 
clare that the latter’s “Catholic doctrine without Catholic 
authority ” would deceive, if possible, the very elect. 

A slender volume of nine odes, printed for private distri- 
bution in 1868, inaugurated Coventry Patmore’s second and 
greatest poetic period. Superficially, there may seem but 
slight continuity between these searching and paradoxical poems 
and the domestic “ Angel’—yet in essence they are close 
akin. For the master-passion of Patmore’s life and the abiding 
inspiration of his poetry were identical: his work was one 
long Praise of Love. And so it was to an artistic and mys- 
tical development rather than to any temperamental breach 
that these odes bore witness. Our poet spoke, indeed, a 
language little intelligible to his countrymen; and the white 
heat of his passion, his seemingly esoteric psychology and his 
uneven but arresting metres, inspired dismay rather than any 
other emotion. Few of those men (poets, for the most part !) 
to whom the precious volumes had been sent, showed the 
slightest comprehension of this “‘ gray secret of the east,” and 
only the most perfunctory acknowledgments reached the author. 
So, with characteristic disdain, Patmore consigned all of the 
edition remaining to his own log fire! ‘Tired Memory” was 
one of the collection; so also was the brief and beautiful 
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“ Beata”; “ Faint Yet Pursuing,” an exquisite piece with what 
we now know as the true Patmorean flavor; and the resur- 
gent loveliness of “‘ Delicie Sapientie de Amore.” With these 
were two or three ironic Jeremiads of political and philosophic 
nature, and “‘Pain”—which no other modern English poet, 
except perhaps Francis Thompson, could have written. Our 
poet’s brooding and scornful reflections, as he watched the 
flames consume these first fruits of his richest thought, scarcely 
tended to commute the pessimistic opinion he had already 
formed upon latter-day taste and institutions. 

The genuine significance of these odes, both metrically and 
philosophically, can scarcely be overstated. To discerning 
readers, even the extracts already quoted must reveal a divine 
intensity, a subtlety of poetic feeling, beside which all of Pat- 
more’s early work seems tentative and imperfect. Their verse 
form (which the poet somewhat vaguely described as based 
upon catalexis) has successfully defied all but the broadest 
critical analysis, and its effect would seem to depend almost 
wholly upon some intuition, alike musical and emotional, of 
pause and rhythm.* Yet it provides an almost perfect vehicle 
for the intermittent stress and reticence, the amazing passional 
surge, the mystic and often scholastic reasoning of the poems 
themselves. Always fascinating and usually dangerous has it 
proved as a model to younger poets; but at its best and in 
the master’s hand, there is an impetuous freshness about this 
ode form which is the next thing to a new-blown wind flower. 
And this spontaneity was no mere illusion. Patmore spent 
months, even years, in maturing the matter of his greatest 
odes, but their actual form was often the work of two or three 
hours. 

**T have hit upon ¢he finest metre that ever was invented, 
and on ¢he finest mine of wholly unworked material that ever 
fell to the lot of an English poet,” Coventry Patmore wrote 
exultantly when the “Unknown Eros” was in preparation. 
This mine was mystic Catholic theology, in particular the 
nuptial relations of the soul to its God, and in general that 
essential and passionate humanity, which is at the core of 

***It is in the management of the pauses—in the recognition of the value of time-beats— 
that Coventry Patmore’s supremacy in the ode form lies. In his ‘domestic verses,’ he uses 
thyme in places where Tennyson would not-have dreamed of it—recklessly, audaciously, but 
in his highest moods . . . hetreatsrhymeasanecho,” Maurice Francis Egan: ‘‘ Ode 


Structure of Coventry Patmore.” Studies in Literature. 
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nearly every doctrine of the Church. But here was a task to 
stagger Orpheus himself, had Orpheus turned Christian! For 
how translate the secrets of the saints to a gaping multitude? 
How teach men what love meant, and what the Word made 
Flesh implied? How draw back the veil of mystery and sym- 
bol and allegory without breaking in upon the ‘Divine Si- 
lence”? In an agony of concentration, in prayer and fasting, 
the poet toiled on, still falling short of that infinite ‘“‘ beauty 
and freedom” which the work demanded, were it to be done 
at all. Patmore reached at length his own explanation of this 
failure: not until these things should become controlling reali- 
ties in his own spiritual life could he sing of them worthily. 
No shade of religious doubt had crossed his understanding or 
his conscience from the moment of his reception into the 
Catholic Church. Yet with his rare and resolute candor, he 
has confessed that the quiet and absolute regnancy of faith 
before which his soul longed to bow was denied for many a 
weary year. More particularly was he conscious of something 
perfunctory in his service of the Most Blessed Virgin—of an 
imperfect harmony with the mind of the Church in this im- 
memorial devotion. So he resolved upon a curious and con- 
spicuous act, half-votive, half-penitential, very humble and 
popular and un-Patmorean—namely, a pilgrimage to Lourdes! 
The poet set out toward the grotto of Bernadette’s vision with 
a beautiful crushing of personal repugnance, asking much of 
the good God, giving what in him lay. The result is best 
told in his own words: 


On the fourteenth of October, 1877, I knelt at the Shrine 
by the River Gave, and rose without any emotion or enthu- 
siasm or unusual sense of devotion, but with a tranquil sense 
that the prayers of thirty-five years had been granted. I paid 
two visits of thanksgiving to Lourdes in the two succeeding 
Octobers, for the gift which was then received, and which has 
never since for a single hour been withdrawn.’’ * 


One more dogma was thus revealed to Coventry Patmore, 
not merely as a convenient “form of sound words,” but as a 
fact with vital bearing upon the rest of life. Mary of Nazareth 
became to him thenceforth the essential womanhood—the sym- 


* Autobiography: cf. ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence,” ut supra. 
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bol and prototype of humanity, nature, the body. In her little- 
ness and sweetness was found the perfect complement to God’s 
infinitude: she was Regina Mundi as well as Regina Celi, 
foreshadowing the triumph of every faithful soul. A great 
epic upon the Marriage of the Virgin was to have celebrated 
this theme, but it never saw completion. However, in that 
extraordinary surge of creative energy which peace brought to 
our poet, the nucleus of it all stole into one exquisite ode, 
“The Child’s Purchase.” This poem, written late in 1877, 
stands in a true sense as the crown and flower of the “ Un- 
known Eros,” the consummation of Patmore’s poetic career. 
Opening with the parable of a little child who receives 
from his mother a golden coin—which at first he plans to 
spend “or on a horse, a bride-cake, or a crown,” but brings 
back wearily at the last as guerden for her own sweet kiss— 
the poet dedicates his gift of precious speech to this most 
gracious Lady. Then follows the glorious invocation: 


Ah, Lady elect, 
Whom the Time’s scorn has saved from its respect, 
Would IT had art 
For uttering that which sings within my heart! 
But, lo, 
Thee to admire is all the art I know. 
My Mother and God’s; Fountain of miracle! 
Give me thereby some praise of thee to tell 
In such a song 
As may my Guide severe and glad not wrong, 
Who never spoke till thou ’dst on him conferr’d 
The right, convincing word! 
Grant me the steady heat 
Of thought wise, splendid, sweet, 
Urged by the great, rejoicing wind that rings 
With draught of unseen wings, 
Making each phrase, for love and for delight, 
Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty night! 
Aid thou thine own dear fame, thou only Fair, 
At whose petition meek 
The Heavens themselves decree that, as it were, 
They will be weak! 

Thou Speaker of all wisdom in a Word, 
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Thy Lord! 
Speaker who thus could’st well afford 
Thence to be silent:—ah, what silence that 
Which had for prologue thy ‘“‘ Magnificat ” }— 
Ora pro me! 
Sweet Girlhood without guile, 
The extreme of God’s creative energy; 
Sunshiny Peak of human personality ; 
The world’s sad aspirations’ one Success; 
Bright Blush, that sav’st our shame from shamelessness ; 
Chief Stone of stumbling; Sign built in the way 
To set the foolish everywhere a-bray; 
Hem of God’s robe which all who touch are heal’d; 
Peace-beaming Star, by which shall come enticed, 
Though nought thereof as yet they weet, 
Unto thy Babe’s small feet, 
The mighty, wand’ring disemparadised, 
Like Lucifer, because to thee 
They will not bend the knee; 
Ora pro me! 

Desire of Him whom all things else desire 
Bush aye with Him as He with thee on fire! 
Neither in His great Deed nor on His throne— 
O, folly of Love, the intense 
Last culmination of Intelligence— 

Him seem’d it good that God should be alone! 

Basking in unborn laughter of thy lips, 

Ere the world was, with absolute delight 

His Infinite reposed in thy Finite; 

Well-match’d: He, universal being’s Spring, 

And thou, in whom art gather’d up the ends of every- 
thing ! 

Ora pro me! 


Throughout that supreme series to the “ Unknown Eros,” 
Patmore leads his reader into realms of palpitating beauty, 
truth, and love. The sensuous nature, by no means annihi- 
lated in this new life of the spirit, is glorified and inconceiv- 
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ably satisfied. The capacity of the soul for good (which our 
poet always contended was “in proportion to the strength of 
its passions’) is infinite, because these passions are marshalled 
into the orderly service of God. Here, at last, the Body re- 
ceives its meet salutation—not as “ Our Brother the Ass,” but 
as the 

Little sequestered pleasure-house 

For God and for His Spouse; 


and human love becomes a ladder leading up to mystic visions 
of Christ as the Love, the Bridegroom of the soul. Pre-emi- 
nently in the old exquisite myth of Eros and Psyche, but 
scarcely less in the experiences of every loving and suffering 
life, Patmore found this all but unspeakable truth prefigured, 
and he played upon the motif in ode after ode of marvelous 
_ beauty and tenderness. 

The exceeding intimacy with which our poet clothed (or 
shall one say—unclothed ?) his transcendent theme has proved 
distasteful to many a devout but colder mind: to Aubrey de 
Vere, who begged the suppression of the Psyche odes; to Cardi- 
nal Newman, who never became quite reconciled to thus “mixing 
up amorousness with religion.” The same exception, obviously, 
might be taken to the Canticle of Canticles, and to much sub- 
sequent mystical writing. For love, as Coventry Patmore un- 
derstood it, was “the highest of virtues as well as the sweetest 
of emotions, . . . being in the brain confession of good; 
in the heart, love for, and desire to sacrifice everything for the 
good of its object; in the senses, peace, purity, and ardor.” In 
this most elemental of human passions he found the one per- 
fect and consistent symbol of the Divine Desire and the Divine 
Espousals. 

And without this rare ability to translate spiritual truth 
into the terms of a vibrating humanity—this impassioned and 
mystic sensuousness (which some, doubtless, will label a “divine 
sensuality”), Patmore could scarcely have escaped the snares 
which yawn before every poet conscious of a message. But, in 
point of fact, he was never more supremely the poet than 
when he was most radically the seer. Never, save possibly in 
one or two political arraignments, does the personal note de- 
rogate from the permanence of his poetry; never once, for all 
his vehemence of belief, does he descend into didacticism. 
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Nor does his symbolic analysis of human emotion even for a 
moment lessen the intense reality of pain and of love through- 
out his song. Here is one little ‘“Farewell,’’ scarcely sur- 
passed in its quiet heartbreak: 


With all my will, but much against my heart, 
We two now part, 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 

It needs no art, 

With faint, averted feet 

And many a tear, 

In our opposéd paths to persevere. 

Go thou to East, I West. 

We will not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away. 

But, O, my Best, 

When the one darling of our ubtoisaah, 
The nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 

And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 
Perchance we may, 

Where now this night is day, 

And even through faith of still averted feet, 
Making full circle of our banishment, 
Amazed meet; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never dry. 


In ‘‘ Amelia” (Patmore’s favorite poem, but scarcely his 
readers’!) we find this ode form combined with the simpler 
narrative theme of ‘his earlier days. And once again we are 
forced to feel how dangerous and difficult a thing truth to the 
letter of life may become! Yet there are perfect touches in 
the poem; suggestions of Patmore’s really great sea music, and 
Nature flashes like that 


young apple-tree, in flush’d array 
Of white and ruddy flow’r auroral, gay, 
With chilly blue the maiden branch between. 
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St. Valentine’s Day” and many another lyric bear witness 
to our poet’s searching observation of natural beauty, yet this 
was less an object in itself to him {than a sensitive mise en 
scene for the human drama. To the core he was a symbolist ; 
and of natural phenomena he seems to have felt what he 
somewhere declared of natural science—that its only rea/ use 
was “to supply similes and parables” to the spiritually elect. 

The year 1880 brought sorrow back into Patmore’s life in 
the sudden death of his wife Mary. Her loss proved the first 
of a bitter trilogy. Scarcely two years later, his well loved 
daughter Emily (Sister Mary Christina as she had become, of 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus) died in her nearby con- 
vent. The passing of this rare spirit, from childhood so deep- 
ly in sympathy with his own (a poet herself, and one of the 
best critics of her father’s work), can scarcely have been less 
than a sundering of our poet’s very life. And then there was 
Henry, Patmore’s third son, whose brief novitiate of pain and 
promise came to aclosein 1883. His little bark had never been 
very sea-worthy, yet in spite of serious illness he left poetic 
fragments of decided beauty and originality. ‘‘At twenty 
years of age his spiritual and imaginative insight were far be- 
yond those of any man I ever met,” Coventry declared, and 
it was his belief that had the boy lived to maturity, his poetic 
achievement might have surpassed his own. 

The decade commencing in 1884 Patmore devoted to a 
series of varied and stimulating prose essays, contributed maine 
ly to the St. James Gazette. Politics, economics, philosophy, 
art, literature, architecture, were in turn touched upon with 
powerful and trenchant originality. The most significant of 
these critiques were subsequently collected, partially in Principles 
in Art, 1889, partially in that precious volume, Reiigio Poete, 
1893. <A little book of pregnant aphorisms and brief, unequal 
essays, The Rod, the Root, and the Flower, closed this prose 
sequence in 1895. 

Meanwhile the Twilight of the Gods was drawing apace 
upon this inspired and imperious spirit. Flashes of comfort 
there were, indeed; the devoted companionship of Harriet 
Robson, who became our poet’s third wife, and that little late- 
born son, Epiphanius. In the friendship of Mrs. Meynell, too, 
Patmore found throughout these latter years one of God’s best 
gifts, an exquisite community of ideals. One of his latest essays 
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was an appreciation of her own work both in prose and verse; 
and through her he came into close touch with the young 
Francis Thompson, helping on the critical world to a recogni- 
tion of his genius. 

During all this time the poet’s heart was growing in- 
termittently weaker, and his lungs, long underminded, caused 
increasing anxiety. At Lymington, whither he had removed, 
there were repeated attacks and convalescences; and at last, in 
the November of 1906, a congestion set in. ‘What about 
going to heaven this time?” Patmore asked his physician, 
with weary but irrepressible irony. The next day, after receiv- 
ing the last Sacraments, his agony commenced. His words 
were broken prayers and thoughts tor those about him. “I 
love you, dear,” he whispered to his wife when the end was 
very near, “but the Lord is my Life and my Light.” Into 
this larger life he passed painlessly on the 26th of November. 
And in the humble habit of St. Francis’ tertiary his body was 
borne to its long rest in the little seacoast cemetery. 

Coventry Patmore’s career as poet had closed full twenty 
years earlier, with the “‘ collected” edition of 1886; consequently 
his place in our literature has passed the first tentative stage. 
The waxings and wanings of contemporary taste—the flood 
tide of the “‘ Angel,” the ebb-tide of the earlier odes, the 
ominous calm of the final years—no longer any whit affect his 
reputation. He has attained a certain degree of permanence. 
He has, quite indisputably, survived: as a name, indeed, to the 
“general reader,” but as a fact in the great confraternity of 
song. Francis Thompson was eager in acknowledging his debt 
to “this strong, sad soul of sovereign song,” and others not so 
eager have gathered the riches of his vineyard. It is even 
possible to say that the chances of any just appreciation of his 
work are greater to-day than they were yesterday, and that 
probably they will be greater to-morrow than they are to-day. 
For in the literary world, as in the philosophic, mysticism— 
the symbolic interpretation of life—is once again becoming a 
potent factor. At the same time, a certain analytical brutality 
has accustomed latter-day readers to face reality, even to crave 
reality. Each of these tendencies is favorable to Patmore, cre- 
ating an audience (larger, though never large!) which his poetry 
may in time both delight and dominate. 

“TI have written little, but it is all my best,” our poet wrote 
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in one of his prefaces; ‘‘I have never spoken when I had 
nothing to say, nor spared time or labor to make my words 
true. I have respected posterity; and should there be a pos- 
terity which cares for letters, I dare to hope that it will respect 
me.” He did, in fact, write little, and not one of the great 
works he planned was ever completed. Neither can all of this 
little be rightly termed his best. His style was nervous and 
unequal: capable of the most breathless perfection both of 
passion and of music, but capable also of perversity and a curi- 
ous commonplaceness. Yet the most fastidious posterity shall 
respect him. He was in his great moments one of our supreme 
lyric artists. He sounded the heart-beats with poignant and 
unforgettable truthfulness. He may be said to have created a 
verse form of powerful originality. And then, his was that 
fusing imagination (the crowning gift of genius!) which trans- 
mutes reason and emotion with equal facility into one “agile 
bead of boiling gold.” 

But it is not merely with Patmore’s poetry—nor, for that 
matter, with his prose—that the critical world must one day 
reckon. It is pre-eminently with his poetic philosophy. Teach- 
ing in his verse only by suggestions of rare beauty, but through- 
out the essays with increasing definition and completeness, he 
formulated a very consistent rationale of life, love, and God. 
_It was a mystical superstructure reared upon the foundation of 
Christian dogma, an interpretation of the “‘ corollaries of belief.” 
In another sense it may be called the psychology of sex, since 
in the mysteries of manhood and womanhood Patmore found 
the heavens above and the earth beneath explained. God he 
apprehended as the great, positive, masculine magnet of the 
universe; the soul as the feminine or receptive force; and in 
this conjunction of highest and lowest lay the source of all life 
and joy. ‘This voice of the Bride and the Bridegroom” he 
detected in literature and art, as intellectual strength or sensi- 
ble beauty was found to predominate; while in the workings 
of conscience there was a similar duality, the rational and the 
sensitive soul. But as the poems have shown, it was the “ great 
sacrament” of nuptial love which most clearly manifested the 
mystery. 


The whole of life is womanhood to thee, 
Momently wedded with enormous bliss, 
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his Psyche cries out to her immortal lover: and even so did 
Patmore conceive of the life-giving God. Originally, he de- 
clared there were three sexes (which in the Holy Trinity, Truth, 
Love, and Life, found their divine prototype) and it was mainly 
in order to achieve this complete but forgotten omo that “‘ nup- 
tial knowledge” became the one thing needful, Woman, he 
writes in that daring and suggestive essay, Dieu et ma Dame,* 
**is ‘homo’ as well as the man, though one element, the male, 
is suppressed and quiescent in her, as the other, the female, is 
in him; and thus he becomes the Priest and representative to 
her of the original Fatherhood, while she is made to him the 
Priestess and representative of that original Beauty which is 
‘the express image and glory of the Father,’ each being equally, 
though not alike, a manifestation of the Divine to the other.” 
Upon this symbol, conjugal love, Patmore indeed based the 
body of his work: yet he cannot justly be accused (as it would 
seem that Swedenborg in his much-discussed work must needs 
be!) of sacrificing to it the eternal vea/ity—love divine. Chas- 
tity our poet recognized as the final and perfect flowering of 
this fair bud, and it was the “ Bride of Christ” alone who fully 
attained here below to that double sex which shall distinguish 
the regenerate in heaven. One of his most perfect odes, “‘ De- 
licie Sapientie de Amore,” stands forever as defence and vin- 
dication. Boldly it calls to the glad Palace of Virginity those 
‘“‘to whom generous Love, by any name, is dear’’—who, all 
gropingly and unwittingly, have sought and yet seek 


Nothing but God 
Or mediate or direct, 


Father Gerard Hopkins, upon his single visit to Hastings 
in 1885, was shown the manuscript of a prose work, Sponsa 
Dei, designed by Patmore for posthumous publication, and con- 
taining the fullest expansion of these transcendent views. He 
returned it with one grave remark: “ That’s telling secrets,” 


It was upon the “authority of his goodness” our poet always 


declared, that this beautiful treatise became fuel for another 

historic burnt offering; but one can scarcely doubt that he him- 

self had come to recognize the delicate rightness of the priest’s 

judgment, and the fact that his subject demanded the parabo- 
*Vide Religio Poeta, 
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lic vesture of poetry. We have the less cause to mourn over 
this lost manuscript, since most of its matter appears to have 
reached us through the pages of Religio Poete. The Precursor 
of this latter volume is probably the most illuminating criti- 
cism upon natural and divine love which Patmore (or any other 
modern) has given us—the essence of his poetic philosophy, 
thrown ‘out with live sparks of mystical insight. 

There is about Coventry Patmore’s work a supreme, almost 
an infallible, rightness of spirit; but not infrequently an ex- 
travagance and perversity of literal expression. Two explana- 
tions are at hand—the fact that much of his writing was 
“special pleading,” and the exalted, autocratic nature of his 
genius. ‘‘ My call is that I have seen the truth, and can speak 
the living words which come of having seen it,” he asserted ; 
and his shafts were driven home with the instinct of a born 
fighter. Yet there can be no question of the constructive value 
of his teaching, of the overwhelming reality with which it re- 
veals the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Real 
Presence, and the sacrament of Holy Matrimony. All his life 
he was, in his own words, trying “‘To dig again the wells 
which the Philistines had filled”’—building up the supernatural 
upon the basis of natural good, bowing down before the divine 
weakness and nearness of God in Christ, rather than before His 
primal infinity. It is all symbolized in that cryptic tomb at 
Lymington: the obelisk of Egypt (Nature) and the Lion of 
Judah, rising upon the three steps of the Trinity; the Cross, 
the Host, the Virgin’s lilies; and for a text that stupendous 
promise, My covenant shall be in your flesh. 


(THE END.) 








THE DRUM MAJOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


SALE military parade had been passing for hours. 
Now came still another regimental band playing 
the Russian National Hymn, and then the Seventh 
in all the bravery of new uniforms and perfect 

= drilling. 

‘‘What regiment is this, I wonder,” said Arnold Van 
Twiller, an on-looker, to his companion, Olmsted, “a good 
many of them look like foreigners. Best music yet—and what 
a fine-looking old drum major! Get up, Olmsted, and look at 
him—it’s worth while.” 

“I don’t believe I can see him,” answered Olmsted, pul- 
ling himself up and peering with half-shut eyes. ‘‘ Oh, yes, F 
know; a good many Frenchmen in that regiment. Drum 
major’s name is Deluce, I think. I have seen him at a 
downtown restaurant where I sometimes go to study men and 
manners.- A handsome, soldierly old fellow.” 

“Come, then,” said Arnold, “this is the last company. 
Let’s be going.” 

As they waited for a car, debating whether they would go 
to the restaurant or to Arnold’s home for dinner, a tall man 
in uniform separated himself from a passing group and hailed 
a car going south. His action seemed to lead Olmsted to a 
decision. He scrambled in after the uniformed man and was 
followed by Arnold. 

‘“*What did you take this car for?’’ asked Arnold. 

‘I don’t know exactly,” answered his friend. ‘‘It was 
just one of those impulses which sometimes come to us scrib- 
blers. We have abundant time to go to that restaurant I told 
you of, and then go uptown to dinner. Meantime, you may 
observe the object of your admiration, the drum major, for it 
was he who got in with us.” 

True enough, seated nearly opposite them, his bearskin- 
shako laid across his knees, sat the fine-looking old man they 
had remarked in the parade. His great height and soldierly 
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bearing could only be suggested now; but his features were 
seen to be clearly handsome; his hair and moustache of sil- 
very whiteness, while his dark eyes retained much of the quick- 
ness and fire of youth. 

‘‘My cherished dream as a small boy,” whispered Olmsted, 
“was to be a drum major—just to wear that gorgeous shako 
and twirl that baton once—and die!” 

“T’ve a mind to speak to him,” said Arnold, ‘‘ but perhaps 
it wouldn’t do—he might presume—” 

Olmsted was about to interrupt, but his words were cut 
short by the stopping of the car and the exit of the drum 
major. ‘“‘Come,” he said to Arnold, “this is our street.” 
They followed the erect figure that walked before them down 
one of the streets going eastward, and then, after a sharp turn 
to the left, stopped in front of a low building with a dingy 
sign in front, Café Jurot, and went down a few steps and dis- 
appeared. The friends found themselves in a low-ceilinged, 
smoky room, resounding with a babel of tongues. Olmsted 
showed himself perfectly at home. The proprietor, a stout, 
rosy-faced Frenchman, spoke to him as to a favored, habitual 
guest. 

‘*Ah, Monsieur Olmsted,” said he, ‘“‘you will have seen, 
without doubt, that fine parade to-day? Our friend, Deluce” 
—glancing towards the drum major, who sat a little distance 
from them—‘“‘he must have been superb.” 

‘He certainly was, Monsieur Jurot,” assented Olmsted. 

“What a frightful noise,” murmured Arnold. 

‘One gets accustomed to it,” answered his friend, “and 
learns that the speakers are not quarreling, but merely arguing 
with an animation that is unknown to our calmer race.” 

A heated discussion going forward at a near-by table 
seemed to contradict this statement. Two Italians were talk- 
ing with great bitterness of feu Napoleon Trois, calling him 
false and unreliable, and saying that if Orsini bombs had not 
failed of their mission, Sedan had not followed. Olmsted saw 
the drum major’s face twitch convulsively. He watched the 
old soldier, who finally could no longer contain himself, and 
with a blow of his fist on the table, called out: 

‘* Tonnerre de Dieu! only cowards insult the dead! And 
it takes ungrateful Italian cowards to forget Magenta and 
Solferino!”’ 
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Instantly one of the others was on his feet, upsetting his 
chair, but the host immediately interposed with a firm: ‘No, 
no, messieurs; I will have no disputing here nor politics. 
You know the rule of our house: Peace and quiet—or out 
you go.” 

The hot words were presently apparently forgotten and the 
clamor of voices went on as before. The old soldier arose 
in a little while, paid his bill, and went out. A moment later, 
with a glance at each other, the Italians went too. 

‘*That may mean nothing,” observed Arnold, “still we 
might see”; and, Olmsted agreeing, they followed. In the early 
dusk a few street-lamps twinkled, but the lights were poor in 
this out-of-the-way quarter, and it-was not easy to distinguish 
the drum major’s figure, already some distance ahead. Walk- 
ing rapidly, they managed to get nearer, and also to distin- 
guish two prowling forms which kept in shadow on the other 
side. The old man turned into a side street, dark, narrow, and 
deserted; and in a moment his pursuers crossed over, ap- 
proached, and jostled him. A few sharp words were inter- 
changed, a blow struck, and while he warded another his foot 
slipped on the mud of the pavement and he went down. 
With a shout Olmsted and Arnold ran forward; and the as- 
sailants, seeing them coming, disappeared. 

“IT hope you are not hurt, monsieur, 
helping him up. 

“Not at all, monsieur, thanks to you. Though, my word 
of honor! I would have been a match for both of the ac- 
cursed cowards if I had not slipped. All the same, I owe you 
many thanks; and to whom am I indebted?” he asked, with 
a courteous inclination of the head. 

‘My name is Van Twiller,” said Arnold, “and this is my 
friend, Mr. Olmsted.” 

‘*My name, messieurs, is Deluce, formerly Sergeant in the 
Imperial Army of France; now, drum major in a regimental 
band ef this city. Perhaps ”—with sudden thought—“‘ you have 
not supped. My dwelling, a very modest apartment, is near 
here, and my supper waits, if you will give me the pleasure—” 

“Certainly,” said Arnold, seeing dissent on Olmsted’s lips. 
Monsieur Deluce led the way, and they threaded a labyrinth 
of narrow, dirty, and noisy streets. Arnold had almost begun 
to share his companion’s reluctance, when their guide turned 


” Arnold inquired, 
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into a much quieter side-street. It was a mere lane in length, 
and poor enough in general appearance, but the door-steps of 
most of the houses were fairly clean and faded blinds hung 
before the windows. One of these was the Major’s dwelling. 
He had conducted his rescuers upstairs and then left them for 
a few moments. On his return he said: 

“I will beg you to say nothing to my daughter of that 
affair. It would frighten her. I have explained a bruise she 
observed on my forehéad by telling of the fall and your kind 
assistance after.” 

Through a dimly-lighted hallway they passed into a tiny 
room, which opened into still another, and from the inner one 
a young girl came out to meet them. ‘“‘ These are the Mes- 
sieurs Olmsted and Van Twiller, Madeleine, my child,” he said; 
and the girl stretched a slim hand to one and then to the other. 

“TI greet you in the American style,” she said in English, 
but with the prettiest accent, ‘so to thank you for the great 
kindness my father tells me of.” 

**You may talk French, my Madeleine, if you will,” ob- 
served the drum major, “these gentlemen speak like Parisians.” 

They had conversed but a very few moments when, with 
feminine quickness, she discovered that while Olmsted, the care- 
less, indifferent-looking elder, was entirely at his ease talking 
in a foreign tongue, it was something of a restraint on the 
younger. 

“TI will beg of you a favor,” said she, bending a little 
towards Arnold, “‘I may speak my own language at all times 
with Papa; but I should be so glad to practise my English. 
May I not with you?” 

Presently, rising and laughing, she said: “ Papa, you must 
be thinking about your supper, for I know well that hungry 
look. But I must first finish the salad; and will we have tea 
or coffee?” 

‘Anything, ma mignonne,’’ said her father, “for I am, truly 
exhausted.” 

The joyous look left the girl’s face, and she sighed uncon- 
sciously as she moved about in the inner room. The one the 
others were in, though small and bare, was scrupulously feat, and 
- had a very homelike look. The waxed floor was covered with 
one or two home-made rugs; on a polished table stood a shaded 
lamp; the curtains and chair covers were delicately tinted; 
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some books and music were scattered about; and a few flowers 
stood in a slender glass upon the mantel-piece. But what most 
surprised Olmsted was an open piano of the best make, which 
was comparatively new. 

“Madeleine will give us some music by and by,” said her 
father, noticing his glance; “‘and will you smoke now?” Olm- 
sted accepted; but Arnold declared that he seldom smoked; 
which amazing misrepresentation only meant that at present 
he had other views. He was watching through the open door- 
way the unconsciously graceful movements of a gray-clad, girl- 
ish figure, performing deftly various household services. Made- 
leine suddenly entered again and took the lamp from the table. 

“You have another light here; can you spare me this?” 
she inquired. 

As she was lifting it, he took it from her hands: “ Where 
shall I place it?” he asked. 

**Just there,” she said, indicating a small supper- table, neatly 
laid for four. Then, with gracious permission from her, he 
brought the flowers to decorate, and hastened to say, pleadingly : 

“Mademoiselle, if there is one talent I possess—my only 
one, in fact—it is to make mayonnaise. Let me assist you, I 
beg.” 

“I do not know,” she answered, pretending to regard him 
searchingly, ‘‘they say two persons should be very—how do 
you say it?—in sympathy, to make mayonnaise together. And” 
—with a smile in her eyes—‘‘it is not so many minutes since 
Monsieur and I are acquainted. The salad might be spoiled.” 

‘We will prove our sympathy, then,” insisted Arnold; and 
he had his way. In a few moments there was great activity in 
the inner room. Coffee simmered and hissed on the little brass 
stand; eggs were broken into a dish and madly beaten by 
Arnold, while Madeleine, standing over him, poured a thin, 
steady stream of oil from a wicker flask. 

“More, more, Miss Deluce,” he cried reproachfully; “you 
wish to spoil it, so that you may declare that we are not sympa- 
thetic.” 

‘No, no, indeed”; she protested laughingly. She was made 
girlishly’ light-hearted by this unwonted charm of youthful 
companionship; and Arnold’s boyishness of manner had set © 
her quite at ease with him. 

In the dimmer light of the outer room the father and Olm- 
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sted sat and smoked, but the picture framed by the doorway 
distracted the latter’s attention from the drum major’s remarks, 
He regarded steadily the brightness of the lamp, the shining 
brass, and the youth’s handsome head bending over a dainty 
figure whose grace idealized the commonplace household duties. 
He felt very old all of a sudden, sitting in outer dimness. He 
lent only an inattentive ear to the former sergeant’s reminis- 
cences, and he absently lifted his hand to feel for some gray 
hairs which he had perceived in the mirror that morning. 

A fresh, soft ripple of laughter crossed their talk again, and 
the father said contentedly: “My Madeleine seems to enjoy 
your friend’s chat; and I am glad, she has so little pleasure, 
Figure to yourself, Monsieur, that I am father, mother, brother, 
everything to my little girl, Her mother she lost when an in- 
fant; her brother”—his moustached lip quivered—‘“ later, at 
Sedan, a mere boy. There is no one else; and it is hard for 
a girl of nineteen to have only an old father who feels very 
tired and useless sometimes. But she is a brave child” —draw- 
ing himself up—‘‘a true daughter of a soldier. She is mana- 
ger, housekeeper, everything in our small ménage. Then she 
teaches French of mornings in young ladies’ schools and music in 
the afternoons. She has bought herself the piano you see there.” 

**You may well be proud of her,” said Olmsted, touched by 
these simple confidences. The object of their eulogy stood now 
in the doorway. 

‘* Supper,” she smiled, “ with the kind assistance of Monsieur, 
is now served.” 

It was easy, Olmsted admitted to himself, for Arnold to 
drift here into some ‘‘confounded folly.” Easy even for him- 
self to forget that they were supping in a shabby apartment 
over a shop in a quarter where Arnold at least had never be- 
fore found himself, and that their host was a simple drum 
major. The little table was so pretty, with its flowers and 
lights, its fragrant coffee and perfect salad. And this fair 
young hostess pressing hospitable attentions on hungry men— 
this was Arcadian. Meanwhile young Arnold was affiliating 
with their host and giving adhesion to Utopian views of politics 
quite foreign to a practical nature. He renounced all interest 
in the French Republic in favor of the Empire, and finally 
professed a loathing for all things German, which was singular 
enough considering that his last few years had been spent by 
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choice in that country. But it was easy to see that he had won 
the heart of Monsieur Deluce. 

Afterwards, when Madeleine cleared the table, she quite na- 
turally permitted Arnold to help her; but to Olmsted she said: 
“TI will not trouble Monsieur.” 

“Will you sing for us?” her father asked her afterwards. 

“I will play,’’ she said, seating herself at the piano. Olm- 

sted, nothing if not critical, prepared for endurance; but he 
was altogether disappointed. Simply, unpretentiously, she 
glided into melodies clear, tender, lovely—some of them he 
knew, others he had never heard. 
. The guests had risen to go and Olmsted was thanking her 
father with grave courtesy for his hospitality. Once more she 
offered her hand in saying good-night; and while her father 
cautioned as to the steps and the nearest way to their car, she 
answered Arnold graciously: 

“It will be a pleasure to Papa to hear you sing, and I 
shall be very glad.” 

The two men went their way silently for a while; then 
Arnold began: “She is quite unusual—and unexpected.” 

‘‘A very pretty girl,” said Olmsted. 

“Pretty!” indignantly answered Arnold, “ she is much more 
than that, and her manner is perfect.” 

‘*T wonder then where she acquired it,” continued Olmsted, 
“for her father told me that his people had always been small 
farmers near Nancy, when they were not fighting. He isa bit 
prejudiced himself and irascible now and then; but, on the 
whole, a fine old fellow.” 

“I know all about them, for we talked while making the 
salad.” 

‘No doubt.” 

“‘Her great-grandfather was devoted to the first Napoleon, 
and her grandfather fought at Magenta. When the Empire 
went out at Sedan and this one lost his only son before Paris, 
he would stay in France no longer, but came here to begin 
again. Some friend obtained for him his present position, and 
she procured music pupils and French classes, and hopes, she 
says, to make much money, and then the ‘dear father, so old 
and kind, shall march no more!’ He moved with her to 
Paris, it seems, when she was a little child and managed to 
have her well-educated at a convent—especially in music. 
But think how lonely for that young girl.” 
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‘* What was the Christian name of her great-grandmother?” 
asked Olmsted in a very serious tone; “and did you discover 
how many heads of poultry and cabbage they raised on the 
farm at Nancy, before they moved to Paris?” 

“‘How altogether hateful you are this evening!” cried 
Arnold impatiently. “One thing I can tell you, you might 
have been with her for hours and she would never have grown 
friendly ; for she said that your eyes, or glasses, or manner, 
or perhaps all together, were ‘un peu s¢vére’; and when I said 
that you were a /ittévateur, she supposed you must be a 
critic.” . 

Up in Richard Olmsted’s rooms, on a warm afternoon some 
weeks later, a pleasant breeze was swaying the lace curtains 
to and fro. It blew some papers off the table where he 
sat writing, but he did not raise his eyes from the page down 
which his pen was rapidly traveling. A knock at the door was 
repeated twice—thrice—before he heard it. ‘‘Come in,” he 
shouted, without looking up. 

“The divine afflatus never inspires you to tear visitors to 
pieces, I hope,” said Arnold Van Twiller. 

“Oh, it is you!’ said Olmsted in some surprise, “where 
have you been for the last three weeks? At Newport, I 
suppose.” 

‘“‘No”; answered Arnold slowly. “I escorted my mother 
and party there; but came back immediately, and have been 
in town most of the time.” 

“‘In town—so long—at this season! And never came near 
me!’ exclaimed Olmsted. 

“Well, I knew how hard you were working at those papers 
for the Athenian, and that I would only interrupt you. The 
sooner you get through, you know, the sooner we can start 
Westward,” was the calm answer. 

“TI have heard,” said Olmsted quietly, ‘‘ of something school- 
boys call ‘a face of frozen brass.’” 

“Well, then,” answered Arnold boldly, “I have been quite 
busy myself and scarcely had a moment’s leisure.” 

‘*You have not, then,” Olmsted asked, drawing careless lines 
on the nearest sheet of paper, ‘‘ you have not seen, by chance, 
our friend the drum major since we were last together?” 

‘Once or twice,” answered his visitor, reddening. 

**Once or twice, perhaps three or six times, or even a 
dozen,” added Olmsted. “ Well, he is quite interesting.” 
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**I assure you,” cried Arnold eagerly, “‘ he is the most in- 
. teresting old fellow possible. He has seen so much of life and 
men in stirring times; and you are the very one who could 
appreciate him, Olmsted; and—and—why do you smile in 
that exasperating way?” 

Olmsted did not answer. 

“I do wish,” continued Arnold, “that you would keep 
your smile for some other subject. I am free to confess 
that I find Mademoiselle Deluce very attractive, and’’—defi- 
antly—‘‘I have been there a great many times. We sing 
duets together. I am a friend of the household.” 

“And the neighbors ””—Olmsted resumed his pencil tracing 
as he spoke—‘ what do they think of a young man of your 
general appearance coming so often?” 

‘I don’t care a rap what the neighbors—” Arnold began. 

“That’s not the point,” Olmsted interrupted. ‘See here, 
Arnold,” he continued, laying aside his ironical. manner with 
his pencil, ‘what little I saw of this girl induces me to be- 
lieve that, under a pretty, coquettish manner, she is a true 
woman and has earnest aims in life. Her old father is bound 
up in her; but she has her own way to make. Now, is it 
manly to cross her path just to amuse yourself and, possibly, 
unsettle her mind?” 

“It’s not so easy to unsettle,” he began; then, breaking 
off: “Suppose that you go this afternoon. If you will, I 
promise always to remain under your wise and prudent 
guardianship during these visits. Come now, Mentor!” 

Olmsted seemed at first irresolute, but an hour afterward 
they stood together before Madeleine’s house. The hall door was 
open and likewise an inner door this sultry afternoon, and they 
could distinguish the accents of a low, clear voice. Madeleine, 
in some light-tinted muslin, was seated in a low chair, little 
Hans, the child of the watchmaker below stairs, was in her lap. 
The child’s rosy cheek was pressed to hers and his yellow 
locks touched the dark ones where a rose was fastened like 
some others glowing in a vase at hand, which Olmsted noted 
and guessed the sender. 

“All at once,” she was saying, “the tin soldier fell, head 
over heels, from the window into the street. It was frightful 
He stuck one leg into the air and stood on his military cap, 
his bayonet between the stones. The maid and the little boy 
ran down but could not find him, for he did not think it 
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proper to cry out, because he was in uniform.. Ah, Monsieur 
Van Tweeleer, it is you. I am glad, but I will not rise, I am 
so tired.” Seeing then an unexpected figure following his, she 
did arise, coloring a little and letting the child slip to his feet. 
‘My father will be so pleased to see Monsieur again,’”’ she 
declared politely. 

“Why are you so tired, Mademoiselle Madeleine?” in- 
quired Arnold. 

“‘The weather, perhaps,” she answered, leaning back a 
little languidly, ‘“‘and I have to go far to my classes. But 
I do not mind, for imagine to yourself ’’—with ready confidence 
in his sympathy—“ that I have jive new pupils; and in a few 
years I will make money enough, who knows, for Papa to stop 
work and we may live together—in Paris, perhaps, and then he 
could visit his old home in the country. But I forget ’’—turn- 
ing to Olmsted—“ this cannot interest Monsieur. I am sorry 
Papa is late. He has so much to tell always that is pleasant; 
though I believe”’—hesitatingly—“ that you do not always 
agree with him. Monsieur Arnaut, now”—with a gleam of 
mischief in the dark eyes—‘‘he thinks in everything like my 
father.” 

‘“‘That is very remarkable, indeed,” observed Olmsted 
drily. 

“Yes”; she continued, with more reserve, “ considering the 
ages. He must like you very much, Monsieur Arnaut, or he 
would not speak to you of my dead brother. I was a very 
little child then; but I remember we were all crouching in a 
cellar in Paris—the women and the children—and trembled 
when we heard a shell bursting, or the far-off artillery. It 
was a terrible time. We had often nothing to eat all day, and 
were hungry—oh, very hungry.” 

“Pray do not tell us”—interrupted Olmsted, almost 
roughly “I can bear to hear or read of horrors; but not of 
them happening to delicate women and children—those we— 
we know.” 

She ‘looked at him in evident surprise, having given him 
credit for but little sympathy. 

“‘Would you care to sing a little, Monsieur Arnaut?”’ 
asked the young girl. 

“Yes”; consented Arnold, ‘‘but without the lamp. This 
twilight is so pleasant.” 
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Olmsted turned to look at the accompanist, and, looking, 
forgot the song. Her gracious young head was outlined against 
the window, a slight smile parting the lips, the red rose shining 
in its dusky setting. He gazed until the end, then rose abruptly, 
pushing Arnold aside. ‘‘Come,” he said, “ make room, my 
dear fellow, it is my turn! I shall fright the ravens, but I am 
moved to raise my voice in song.” She left the piano, and 
seating himself, he struck a chord or two; then in a voice, 
harsh, it is true, [in comparison with his friend’s, but with 
something in its timbre which impressed and thrilled, began: 
**Du bist wie eine Blume.” 

When this was over, he went off into another song of 
Heine’s—a wild thing and reckless in tone, but passing into 
soft tenderness at the last. Rising with a laugh of apology, 
he found Arnold his only listener, and Madeleine just return- 
ing with the shaded lamp. Perhaps it was because he had 
taken off his glasses while at the piano that she-gave him now 
a quick, intent look, as though she saw him strangely and for 
the first time. 

He also noted her pallor, saying: ‘‘ You are, indeed, tired, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“Yes”; she admitted, lightly adding that she was suffering 
for her usual season at some fashion resort. 

“You like the country ?” 

“Oh, yes”; she answered with unconscious wistfulness, 
“It is so close here sometimes. Near Paris there were many 
pretty places where one could go on Sundays and holidays for 
the fresh air.” 

‘“*There are such here, too,” said Olmsted, ‘‘We could ar- 
range a day. But we can speak to your father about it; and 
now we must go away and let you rest.” 

“Yes”; Madeleine answered with simple dignity, “‘as my 
father is late, I will wish you good-night.” 

‘‘ What in the world,’”’ began Arnold when they were once 
more in the street, ‘made you sing German songs? It was a 
monstrous want of tact. The father cannot endure anything 
German, and of course she feels the same. You saw that she 
could not bear to stay in the room.” 

“‘T had forgotten,” said Olmsted, “but, as you say, it must 
have annoyed her.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE MEXICO OF TO-DAY. 


BY J. B. FRISBIE. 


mT is a lamentable fact that a major part of the 
articles published in the United States, and other 
countries, regarding Mexico, are inexact and mis- 
leading. The writers of these articles have, in 

Sap aaa the majority of cases, made but hurried trips 
to the auiee, and have gone back to their homes imbued 
with a superabundance of fantastic fiction with which to de- 
ceive, so far as a general impression is concerned, millions of 
readers, and create erroneous estimates hard to eradicate. The 
result is that Mexico suffers great injury and injustice. 

We do not claim that these articles are, in all cases, de- 
liberately untruthful, but the careless, haphazard way in which 
alleged data are gathered, the implicit credence given to profes- 
sional dispensers of sensational trash, is to blame, in most 
cases, for the circulation of so much that is false concerning 
Mexico. 

To select a few defects, real or alleged, and then to en- 
large upon them, to magnify them into gigantic inventions of 
the imagination, is, at best, a cruel and cowardly way to treat 
a neighboring and a neighborly people, especially when that 
people is doing all in its power for the advancement of the 
country—an advancement which has made such stupendous 
strides during the last thirty years, a progress which surpasses, 
relatively, even the wonderful development of the United 
States. 

To call a country ‘“‘ dardarous”? whose enormous Indian 
population, excepting a few wild tribes, is absolutely docile, 
law-abiding,-and Christian; whose upper classes compare fa- 
vorably with the aristocracy of any nation in the world, in 
birth, education, character, and gentility; whose government 
is striving its utmost for the uplift of its people; where the 
education of the masses is being enhanced day by day; where 
strikes and labor unions are unknown; where cranks and anar- 
chists are not permitted to enter; where divorce is not tolerated ; 
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where the people of all classes are devoted to their religion; 
and where one of the very greatest men of his time rules 
with wisdom and justice, is, certainly, employing the phrase 
to signify what its very antithesis would better express. 

If drastic measures have, at times, been adopted in dealing 
with the marauding Yaqui and Maya Indians, with bandits and 
criminals and disturbers of the country’s peace, such meas- 
ures have been put into force only when circumstances justi- 
fied their being used; and as to the evils of the peonage 
system, and other exaggerated and imaginary calamitous prac- 
tices, in the sense intended by Turner in the American Maga- 
sine, these exist only to a very limited degree, if at all, and 
will surely be wiped out, just as every evil in the country 
is being properly regulated where its complete obliteration is 
impracticable. 

Articles such as we refer to only invite retaliation and 
engender bad feeling; and while common sense, and the know- 
ledge that they are the exaggerated statements of professional 
‘* muck-rakers,” will prevent any serious or disagreeable con- 
sequences—so far, at least, as Mexico is concerned—their 
publication, in all fairness, and for the general good, should 
be suppressed. The friendly relations existing between the 
United States and Mexico, the great volume of constantly in- 
creasing commercial and industrial intercourse, the amicable 
and fraternal feelings of the people for each other, the well- 
defined understanding between their governments, the inherent 
spirit of American patriotism which animates both nations, and 
the recent hand-clasp across the border of Presidents Taft and 
Diaz, all tend to foster friendship and mutual regard. Such 
friendship will render futile the pusillanimous efforts of a few 
misguided writers to disrupt the prevailing harmony and create 
international discord. 

The Mexicans are modest in their claims, and freely admit 
their defects, which, after all, are no more, no less, than those 
of any other great civilized nation; they are liberal in recog- 
nizing the good in others, and are sure to work out their 
destiny to their own satisfaction, and to that of the world at 
large, for they are intelligent, educated, enterprising, compe- 
tent, and patriotic. : 

The story of Mexico’s progress during the last thirty year 
reads like a fairy tale, and in no other nation in the world 
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can such relative progress be demonstrated. When General 
Porfirio Diaz assumed power in 1876, the country, just recov- 
ering from the effects of the French intervention and its con- 
sequent war and desolation, was infested with bandits and out- 
laws, was subject to constant turmoil by internal dissensions and 
bloody revolutions; its commerce was at a standstill, its finances 
bankrupted, its industries dormant; means of communication at 
home and with the outside world were lamentably lacking, and 
the relations between Church and State in a most deplorable 
condition of animosity. 

But how changed is all that now! General Diaz adopted 
a policy of enlightened progress, and from national ruin and 
veritable chaos, has evolved a mighty nation, universally re- 
spected, whose credit is unsurpassed, whose commerce and in- 
dustries have been developed in a wonderful, almost miraculous 
degree, whose government is wise, stable, and just, whose peo- 
ple are hard-working and progressive, where Church and 
State have, in a great measure, adjusted their differences. Of 
course, there is a so-called political opposition which, at times, 
occasions some excitement, but it is seldom taken seriously by 
the thinking people. No one is opposed to General Diaz, 
or his policies—there might be a few remote and unimportant 
cases—and it is the universal prayer in Mexico, that her Grand 
Old Man will be spared_for many years, The rare gifts of this 
great soldier-statesman have done more than aught else in the 
up-building of this great nation, and while there are many pa- 
triotic, able, and scholarly collaborators aiding, very materially, 
in the colossal development under way, everybody, irrespective 
of creed or nationality, recognizes and appreciates the splendid 
worth of “El Gran Presidente,” whose name will live as one of 
the greatest in American continental history. 

The government of Mexico, federal and local, is doing all 
in its power for the uplift and advancement of the people, 
and the forward march of the nation in recent years is the 
best demonstration of this fact. A few years ago public schools 
were few indeed; to-day every city has its quota; so that, 
with private and Catholic parochial schools and colleges, there 
is no lack of educational facilities. In the city of Mexico the 
government preparatory school and its colleges of jurisprudence, 
medicine, civil and mining engineering, its academy of fine arts, 
and conservatory of music, compare most favorably with any 
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similar institutions in the world, and in the larger cities and 
towns of Mexico the same advanced conditions prevail. Edu- 
cation is compulsory, just as it is in the United States, and so 
the rising generation will not be deficient in this regard. A 
few years ago hardly any of the working classes could read or 
write; the reverse is now the rule. 

Besides these splendid educational institutions mentioned, 
the Jesuits and Marists have several fine colleges, and the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart and other Orders conduct well-appointed 
schools and convents, which are patronized and supported by 
the best people of the country. 

In the trades the masses are constantly improving them- 
selves, and the skilled Mexican artisan can well hold his own 
with his brothers of other countries. Whenever the govern- 
ment grants a concession to an individual alien, or to a foreign 
corporation, it exacts that a majority of the employees, as soon 
as conditions justify it, be Mexicans; thus it is that on the 
railroads preference is given to a Mexican over a foreigner when- 
ever the former is found competent. It will take some time, 
however, to nationalize thoroughly the railroad service, for the 
country is young in railroads, and there exists, unfortunately, a 
tendency among the better classes to decry subordinate positions; 
but the railroads and the many great industrial enterprises, 
most of which have had less than a quarter of a century of ex- 
istence, are also great educators of the people, and the ad- 
vancement in this respect has been nothing less than phenomenal. 

It isestimated that there is about one billion dollars of Amer- 
ican capital invested in Mexico. England, Germany, France, 
and Spain follow in the order named, and altogether they have in- 
vested hundreds of millions. It is a well-known fact that every 
dollar of this stupendous sum is adequately protected; the safety 
of life and property, generally, is not excelled anywhere, and no 
reputable foreigner has aught but encomiums for this splendid 
phase of governmental efficiency. So marked has been this good 
will towards the alien, who is treated as well as the native, 
that he has become just as enthusiastic in his love and respect 
for the country and its great Chief Magistrate as is the Mexican 
himself. It speaks volumes for Mexico that when a foreigner 
takes up his residence within her borders, he almost al- 
ways makes it permanent, and that the foreign colonies 
are constantly being added to by the influx of business men 
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and their families from all over the world. While speaking of 
the foreign colonies it might be well to add that the Amer- 
icans, French, and Germans. have their own colonial schools; 
the Americans and French have fine hospitals; the Americans, 
English, French, and Spanish have their own cemeteries; and 
each colony has its club, its benevolent society, to care for in- 
digent countrymen, and its organization to promote good fellow- 
ship. They all properly recognize and celebrate their re- 
spective national holidays. 

The city of Mexico is governed by an “ Ayuntamiento,” 
or Board of Aldermen, composed of twenty-four members, who 
choose their own presiding officer, the Mayor of the city. The 
members of this body are invariably selected from among 
the best class of citizens, and so the city is splendidly gov- 
erned; luxuries are heavily taxed, the city is rich, and public 
improvements are constantly in progress. It is doubtful if any 
other city in the world has as clean and as able a municipal 
government. 

The city is situated in the Federal District, which corresponds 
to our own American District of Columbia, and which has its own 
governor, appointed by the President. The present incumbent 
of this office is Sefior Guillermo Landa y Escandon. He was 
educated at the Jesuit college at Stonyhurst, England, and 
is a gentleman of the highest culture. Governor Landa is 
the man who “put the lid on” in Mexico. He has done, 
and is doing, much for the good of the district and city. 
He takes great interest in the working classes, and is con- 
stantly promoting some beneficial work in their behalf, giving 
liberally from his private means to help the poor and promote 
their welfare. As it is in the capital city, so it is, more or 
less, in the other cities of the republic, and the march of progress 
is plainly manifest throughout the country. (In Mexico City a 
new post-office building was recently finished, at a cost of 
$6,000,000; a new national theatre is being erected, to cost 
about $10,000,000; a number of governmental structures are 
under way, all of them along the same lines of cost and beauty. 
The city is exceedingly well paved and lighted, has a good 
water supply, is remarkably well policed, and is, undoubtedly, 
from an historical viewpoint, the most interesting city on the 
continent. Its great churches, its magnificent monuments, its 
beautiful parks, its attractive homes, the culture of its people, 
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and its ideal climate, tend to make it intensely alluring, and 
well worthy of its sobriquet, “‘The Paris of America.” 

Mexico is Catholic; absolutely, immutably Catholic. No 
amount of proselytizing will ever make the slightest inroad 
upon the established religion of the country. The faith is 
there, and there to stay. The men are good Catholics, gener- 
ally, many of them magnificent exponents of Catholic manhood, 
and the women are strong in their faith, Volumes have been 
written about the irreligion of Mexico. As a rule they contain 
an ounce of truth and a ton of fiction, and are begotten of 
either ignorance or prejudice. Without doubt they are flagrant- 
ly unjust to Church, and country, and people. Visitors to the 
country go there harboring wrong impressions, obtained from 
such writings. Invariably they depart for their homes with 
such impressions entirely eradicated, edified by what they have 
seen, filled with admiration for the religious zeal and patriot- 
ism of the Mexican people, and stirred by the ideal democracy 
exhibited in the churches, where aristocrat and peon worship 
side by side. 

The foregoing, while but a brief synopsis, is, in the writer’s 
opinion, a fair, truthful recital of the existing situation in 
Mexico, His residence there for thirty-two years should give 
him a thorough knowledge of the country, its people, resources, 
customs, and conditions, and enable him to write more intel- 
ligently, in so far, at least, as facts are involved, than the so- 
journer for a fortnight, who gathers his data at random, often 
from questionable sources, and spreads them, not knowing 
whether they are fact or fiction. 


Mexico City, February, 1910. 





AN OLD WASTREL. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


; OT Dan Connors was sitting in the workhouse 
4 yard. There was a starved thorn-tree over his 
head, and it had just come out in new leaf. 
Perhaps that was what made him think of Old 
Bawn. There wasn’t another green thing visible 
in the great stony yard of the workhouse, except it might be 
a hardy grass-blade that pushed its head up between the 
stones, imagining that it was growing into a field, only to be 
crushed flat by the shuffling feet of the workhouse inmates. 
They all shuffled more or less. They were a disgraceful 
lot, to old Dan’s thinking,!those able-bodied men and women, 
who shuffled about on their unwilling employment. They were 
mostly fat with the fatness of idleness and an ignoble content. 
As a woman came in his view, her hands resting on her enor- 
mous hips, her tow-colored hair pulled back from her red, 
flabby face, her whole person hideous in the workhouse garb 
of coarse blue woolen stuff, old Dan groaned aloud, making 
the woman pause to ask a ribald question. 
It was not such women old Dan was accustomed to; and 
in spite of all the ups and downs of his life he had kept a 
curiously fastidious and innocent mind about women. He had 
never married, but his experiences had been fortunate ones. 
He groaned again, this time taking care to look about him 
first to see that. no one was in sight, as he recalled the old 
days in Ireland, his mother and Kitty and Nora and Brideen, 
and Eily Driscoll, who was dead long ago, who might have 
been his wife and kept him straight if only she’d stayed in it 
and not been so quick to get to heaven. He had a wander- 
ing drop somewhere in him, and Ejily’s death had unsettled 
him, cut him adrift from his moorings. The old place had 
become dull and strange with Eily’s death. The restlessness 
had come upon him and he had gone off in the following 
spring to America, where there was a chance for a man, and a 
crowd to be forgetting in, not the death-in-life of Old Bawn. 
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So he had said thirty years ago. Now, sitting in the work- 
house yard, he recalled, as he had done many a time before, 
Old Bawn, looking at it through the dim eyes of his spirit as. 
though he looked into Paradise. There was the low white 
house under its thatch, with its background of orchard—one 
gable opening on a green old garden, the other on the stack- 
yard and cattle-sheds, full of golden corn, of red and white 
cattle. He could see as plainly as though he had left it only 
yesterday the placid, white-washed kitchen, with its red-ochred 
tiles, the settle against the wall under the little lattice window 
that opened into the orchard, the dresser full of crockery, the 
chairs of twisted straw by the fireside in which the father and 
mother had sat, the flitch of bacon and the drying herbs above 
the fireplace, the chimney shelf with its row of brass candle- 
sticks. all shining bright, the wag-by-the-wall clock. 

The kitchen opened on to a green space, bound on one 
side by the wall of the barns and outbuildings; on the other 
by the neat privet hedge that outlined the lawn which lay in 
front of the hall door. A row of sycamores and chestnuts 
went down by the hedge. 

Sitting there in the workhouse yard, his old knotted hands 
clasped on his stick, he fancied himself sitting on the stone 
bench outside the kitchen door. He could see the very lights 
and shadows cast by the trees on the grass. A flock of yel- 
low ducklings came waddling to the kitchen door to be fed. 
Pincher, the Irish terrier, came out in a leisurely indignation 
and drove them away. He could hear the swish-swish of the 
churn handle in the dairy close by. 

Something struck him lightly and he came back to the 
horrible workhouse yard that was like a prison. He had 
dropped asleep perhaps. One of the able-bodied ones, with 
humorous intention, had flung a potato at him as he passed 
and wakened him out of his happy dream. 

It was too bad that he should have gone and left them— 
he, the eldest one too. It was a bad example for the younger 
ones. There had been a long line of younger ones when he 
left—down to a baby in the cradle three months old. Herself 
had been a fine strong woman, but himself had never been - 
very strong. He supposed both of them were gone long ago. 
Thirty years brought such changes. 

Thirty years! Of such a life as his had been! It had 
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been a record of dismal failure. He had gone out with a fool- 
ish certainty of success. He had even put his going on a 
-high, unselfish plane. There were too many of them dragging 
out of himself and Old Bawn. It was right that one of them 
should go out and seek his fortune and be able and willing to 
share it with the others. There were eleven children in the 
family when he had taken his departure. He wondered what 
had become of them all. He had a sudden fond memory of 
Dick, a little lad of four, who had been a special pet of his. 
Dick would be thirty-four now if he was alive. Why, he 
gwasn’t much more than fifty himself, now he came to think of 
it, only he had had such hardships and seen so much trouble 
that he was an old man before his time—liker seventy than 
fifty-four. 

He had gone under from the time he had left them at Old 
Bawn—gone under, not by any choice of his own, but because 
things were against him. Once or twice he had been on the 
up-grade. Once a partner had absconded, leaving him only 
debts and angry creditors. Another time his savings had been 
stolen—eight hundred pounds, which he had toiled hard to 
earn. He had worked incredibly hard. The hardship had 
aged him as much as anything. But he was an innocent 
prodigal after all—scarcely a worse sin to his account than a 
few drinking bouts in which he had quarreled and assaulted 
the police. There were no shameful memories to come be- 
tween him and his faith in good women. A poor old wastrel, 
that was how he thought of himself. But he need not be 
afraid of his mother’s eyes, nor of Eily Driscoll’s when they 
should meet in heaven. 

Ah, there were good women in the world, if there were 
shameful hussies. There was poor Honor Daly, with whom he 
had lodged these ten years back, whose death had sent him 
to the workhouse. Honor had been fond of him. When he 
could work he had brought her his wages. When he was too 
crippled with the rheumatism to work, she kept him all the 
same—an heroic soul, with her three children and her helpless 
lodger to support by standing over the wash-tub all day. She 
was gone now, and the children were scattered in various in- 
stitutions. How Dan missed the children, to be sure! He had 
been worth his keep for amusing the children, Honor Daly had 
often declared in the days of his rheumatic attacks, or when 
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the pain in his back was too bad to permit his working as a 
quay laborer. 

Some one passing by with a brisk step, very unlike the able- 
bodied inmates’, pulled up in front of Dan Connors and spoke. 
It was the workhouse doctor,a man with a ruddy, wholesome, 
out-door face and very blue eyes—a countryman of Dan’s, too 
and a man with a quick compassion for the flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity that came his way: ‘“‘ Heartbroke,” Dan would 
have said, ‘‘ with trying to mend the workhouse ways.” 

“Dreaming, Connors?” he said. 

Dan looked up at him with eyes in which the dreams were 
plainly visible. 

“Aye, sir”; he said. “I believe I was back in Ireland. 
The color of your moustache, now—I thought for a minute it 
was old Pincher’s coat; ’twas the little bit of a dog we had 
at home when I was a boy.” 

The doctor smiled. 

**I can see you’ve come of decent stock, Connors,” he said. 
“Isn’t there some one would take you out of this? It isn’t a 
place for the like of you.” 

Dan looked down at his corduroyed knees. 

“‘I was just wonderin’,” he said, ‘‘if there was any of them 
left in Old Bawn at all. There was little Dick. He was no 
more than four when I went out of it, and a terrible fond child 
of me. I don’t know that I’d like them to know where I was. 
’Twould be a terrible disgrace for them. The Connors were 
always decent people.” 

The doctor protruded his lips rapidly and drew them in 
again in a characteristic gesture which Dan did not see. 

“‘How old are you, Connors?” he asked. 

‘“* Fifty-four come Michaelmas, sir.” 

** You’re sure of that?” 

The doctor looked startled, as well he might. He looked 
down at Dan Connors, huddled up on the wooden bench under 
the hawthorn, and believed him. The age of the man was 
merely superficial. And there was nothing wrong with him but 
the overwork and the rheumatism that had resulted from ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather. 

‘I’m surprised,” he said kindly. ‘‘ Why, there’s only ten 
years of difference between us. Plenty of men have done a 
lot of work after fifty-four. You’d be some use yet, Connors, 
under happier conditions.” 
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“I might,” said Dan humbly, his eyes looking with admi- 
ration at the doctor’s stalwart, gray-clad figure. ‘Sure, you 
look like my grandson,” he added. ‘“’Tis the feeding you’ve 
had, sir, and the care. Forty’s too old for a quay laborer.” 

“Let me see—you come from the County Tipperary ?” 

‘Near the foot of the Keeper Mountains. "Twas a lovely 
little place we had there. Coolmore was the name of the vil- 
lage. You’ve maybe heard of it. There’s great fishing there 
in the Coolbeg.” 

“‘I was there once. A very different place from this, Con- 
nors.” 

“You're right, doctor. Well, sure, God help us—’tis often 
easy enough to be steppin’ out of a place an’ not so easy to 
be steppin’ back. What would I be but a disgraceful old ghost 
goin’ back among them. ’Twas different ideas I had once, when 
I thought of bringin’ them home a bag of gold. Ah, thank 
you kindly, doctor. ’Tis very good of you.” 

The doctor had held an open tobacco pouch under Dan’s 
nose. Dan took a fill with trembling fingers and looked up at 
the doctor, sudden tears in his eyes. It wasn’t often you met 
with any humanity in such a desolate old place. 

The doctor passed on to bring a breath of the open air and 
a touch of human kindness to the old people in the bedridden 
ward, while Dan sat on under the tree, once again lost in his 
dreams. | 

The next day the doctor, passing him by, dropped an open 
paper across his knees. Dan fumbled for his spectacles, and 
having found them, spread out the sheet and began to read. 

It was a little sheet, not very well printed, but it might 
have fallen straight from heaven so far as Dan was concerned. 
Why, every bit of if was set, as though with a clear, shining 
gem, with a well-beloved name. Coolmore, Coolbeg, Drumer- 
iskey, Emly, Shanagolden, Derrybawn. They leaped out of 
that wonderful lost past as though they had been so many 
shining flowers. It was kind of the doctor, so it was—God 
bless him! The time wouldn’t pass slowly for Dan having the 
Tipperary People to read. Why, it was like as though some- 
body had opened a door into a wonderful lost Paradise and 
bidden Dan walk in. 

For a time he hovered uncertainly over the paper, sipping 
at the sweets, so to speak. At length he settled himself down 
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for a steady read through it. He wasn’t going to get tired of 
it easily. When he had gone straight through it he could be- 
gin it all over again. Perhaps the wardmaster would let him 
keep it by his bed. It would be great company in the lone- 
some night, with the old people sighing and groaning wearily 
all about him, to have the T7ipperary People tucked away under 
his mattress. And—who knew ?—God was good—maybe Dr. 
Devine might bring him another paper some day. 

He read on, and names of people long remembered or long 
forgotten sprang up out of the printed line and confronted 
him. Dear, dear! To think old John Cunningham was yet 
alive and doing well! for there was a record of the sheep he 
had bought at an auction. Elsie Doyle had taken a high place 
at the Intermediate Examinations. He wondered would she be 
Peter Doyle’s daughter at all? Peter and he had been at school 
together. The girsha couldn’t be Peter’s granddaughter. Surely 
not! Why, Peter would be a personable man still. He’d be 
about fifty-three. What was fifty-three to them that had had 
a chance of minding themselves? 

He hovered over the paper like a bee over a flower bed, 
picking out a name here and there. Suddenly he swooped 
like the bee and rested. He sat staring at a name: 

“Among those present was Mr. Richard Connors, J.P., 
D.C., P.L.G.” 

Dick !—could it be Dick? Was it possible it was little 
Dick, who had followed his big brother about with a dog-like 
devotion in those days long gone? A J.P. too! A Justice 
of the Peace! And a Poor Law Guardian! Dan wasn’t sure 
what D.C. meant. That was a new happening since his days. 
Little Dick! Ah, well, sure it was a great thing there were 
some to keep up the old name and make it honored and re- 
spected when there were others that dragged it in the dust. 

He was so elated by Dick’s success in the world that he 
sat in the stray gleam of sun that had found its way over the 
top of the high buildings, transported out of himself for the 
time being. It kept him happy for all that day. But the in- 
evitable reaction followed. A chill sense came to him that 
Dick’s advancement had closed in his face the door which had 
let through the faintest chink of light. He imagined Dick’s, 
glories. In his day to be a Justice of the Peace was to be a 
person of social importance, to keep a carriage, to follow the 
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hounds, to be a gentleman in short. Great man Dick! Dan 
remembered what a cute little codger Dick had been, even at 
four years old. What would he be doing, a poor old shabby 
workhouse ghost, if he could return into the midst of such 
' splendors, but frightening the life out of them all by his re- 
turn? 

He supposed it would be the workhouse to the end—the 
workhouse and the association with people whose ways and 
whose words repelled his curious natural innocence. He was 
more aloof from them than ever after his wonderful discovery 
about Dick, and they hustled and trod on him worse than 
need be as they went in to meals and on the way up to bed. 
One of the pauper nurses reported him to an official for in- 
subordination—there never was a more groundless charge—and 
he was threatened with punishment unless he mended his 
manners. 

His manners!—in that mannerless, moralless abode! Dan 
had never lost his excellent, old-fashioned manners. They 
made him a softy to the rough lot about him and furnished a 
reason for his toes being trodden on and his ribs punched, 
till he began to see red and came near earning the threatened 
punishment. 

The pauper attendant, coming into the ward where the old 
men were beginning to brandish their sticks, cooled the hot 
blood by throwing cold water over some of them. Whether 
by accident or design Dan got more than his share of the 
water. His anger died down as though it had been actual 
fire. Sure, what right had he to be angry, God help him? 
Hadn’t he deserved any ill-treatment he got, he who had 
flung himself like a fool away out of Old Bawn into a world 
which had no place for him? 

A dreary sense of the futility and hopelessness of it all 
descended upon Dan. Sure, what were they fighting about >— 
a lot of poor old wastrels that the grave might swallow to- 
morrow and welcome! Weren’t they all only cumbering the 
earth? What was the use of their vexing and annoying each 
other when they were only a vexation and annoyance to them 
that were doing the world’s work and living decently in honor 
and esteem ? 

The next day he was racked with the rheumatism and 
could hardly crawl out of bed. But he was better out of bed 
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than in bed, for the day was the day for washing out the 
ward, which was done with a great swishing of water, to the 
grievous discomfort of the rheumatic patients who must stay 
in bed. He crept out through the ophthalmic ward, where 
the patients were groaning in misery because the walls had 
been newly white-washed, and into the yard, where he crawled 
like a sick old fly in the sun. 

He was let alone, being plainly too twisted and crippled 
with the rheumatism to do anything. He sat for hours under 
the thorn-tree, where the master’s dog, who happened to be 
an Irish terrier, came and rubbed himself by Dan’s knees, 
giving him a sense of companionship. After a time he no- 
ticed and was moved to a simple wonderment at the knowl- 
edgeableness of the dog, who was reputed proud in his ways, 
and well able to distinguish between an official and an inmate. 
He must have known that Dan was a countryman of his own 
and made an exception in his favor. Dan, with his hand on 
the dog’s little hard head, got some comfort from the compan- 
ionship. It made him think of Pincher long ago at Old Bawn. 
Pincher would be dead this many a year. Dan began to won- 
der if any of Pincher’s blood were left in it. They had been 
a notable breed of Irish terriers and a cause of great pride to 
the Connorses of Old Bawn. 

The days slid over Dan’s head in a waking dream. Some- 
times he was very ill at ease with rheumatism. He had bad 
nights. It had been nobody’s business to dry his bed where 
the water had been flung on it. The bad nights made him 
sleepy in the day. He dozed away a great part of the sunny 
days, sitting on the seat under the thorn-tree, which was now 
becoming quite green, his old knotted hands clasped over the 
stick and his chin leaning on them. 

Once or twice Dr. Devine caught sight of him as he passed 
briskly to and fro, and spared to wake him. It was unusually 
warm weather for May, and the warm sun on Dan’s rheumatic 
old bones was the best possible treatment for him. The doc- 
tor understood why it was that Dan wasn’t to be found with 
the other old men where they shuffled about in their recrea- 
tion yard. He said to himself that he must remember to ask 
the master, who was a good fellow, to let old Dan have the 
run of his garden, and after a time, when the rheumatism 
troubled him less, to let him do odd jobs about the garden. 
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“If I had my will,” said Dr. Devine to himself energeti- 
cally, “the like of him would never be in the workhouse, any 
more than the children. It’s no place for the decent old and 
the children.” 

That was after he had become aware that some one had 
burnt Dan’s lips with a match as he slept—a brutal jest which 
might have had serious consequences in a man of Dan’s age. 
The perpetrator remained undiscovered. If Dan knew he would 
not speak. Dr. Devine rather suspected that he did know. 

“It keeps me from feeling the rheumatics so bad,” was 
Dan’s remark to Dr. Devine, who was too well used to the 
ways of his countrymen to wonder at this good wrung out of 
evil. 

But, awake or asleep, Dan’s soul was in Old Bawn. The 
Tipperary People had made it all real and living as of old. 
He seemed to have forgotten the great stretch of failure and 
hardship that lay between him and Old Bawn. The sunshine 
that dazzled his eyes through the closed lids resolved itself 
into the garden of Old Bawn, with the summer house in the 
middle of it, overhung by a tree which bore the most luscious 
yellow apples known this side of Paradise. There was the 
tree-peony and the box borders and the gravel path, and the 
stone seat in the privet hedge, and the white walls of the 
garden. Or he was in the fields, and the mountains were over 
him, and the little streams singing. Or he was coming home 
at evening, healthily tired with the work he had despised, to 
supper in the parlor and a delicious sleep in his room under 
the thatch. What a fool he had been ever to leave it! What 
a fool! A fool! And his mother, so fair and comfortable and 
kind. She had always been there to stand between him and 
his father’s severity. Well, he had repaid her ill. He had 
been her favorite. He wondered how she had taken his disap- 
pearance—how long she had waited and hoped for a letter 
from him or for his return. In the last letter he had ever 
had from her she had bid him remember that his place waited 
for him still. 

Footsteps on the gravel-path disturbed the quiet of the 
noonday heat. He opened tired old eyes. There was the 
doctor standing looking at him with a peculiar kindness. There 
was some one else besides the doctor, some one young and 
strong enough to have been Dan’s son. Some fragrance from 
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the far-off fields seemed to have come with this new arrival. 
He was a big, burly, broad-shouldered young man in a suit of 
gray, with a simple, kindly, capable face. His eyes were very 
blue. Dan’s own had once been as blue before they had faded 
and grown blurred with fatigue and regrets. Dan’s mother had 
had just such eyes. 

“A friend to see you, Mr. Connors,” said the doctor, with 
a new respectfulness of address. 

Dan blinked and stared at the handsome young man. 
There was some memory of the past troubling his tired old 
heart. Was it?—no, it couldn’t be! 

““You’re kindly welcome, sir,” said Dan with old-fashioned 
politeness. ‘‘ Who might it be? I disremember somehow. I’m 
not as young as I was.” 

**Why, Dan, don’t you guess who I am? Little Dick.” 
The speaker’s voice shook. ‘‘Of course I couldn’t remember 
you. I was only four when you went away. Nor you me. 
But the mother has talked to me of you so often. ‘Keep a 
place for Dan,’ she said, ‘whenever he comes home.’ Glory 
be to God—she’s with us still. She wanted to come, but I 
thought it better not. I’ve come to take you home, Dan.” 


After all, the Dan who arrived at Old Bawn a week or two 
later, although he was glad of his younger brother’s strong 
arm to lean upon, was a very different person from the broken 
old pauper who had sat nodding on the seat under the thorn- 
tree, quite unaware of the wonderful good fortune that was on 
its way to him. Dan, in a well-made new suit of clothes, fur- 
bished up, well-cared for, even to the flower in his coat, to 
say nothing of the effect of hope and happiness, had gone 
back almost to the proper looks for a man of his age. After 
all, one on the threshold of heaven, new ’scaped from the 
bitter slough of the world—why, to be sure he is new-made. 
The workhouse was a page closed forever in Dan’s life. No 
one except Dick and the mother knew where Dan had been 
delivered from. That shadow was never likely to fall on Old 
Bawn and the honorable position Dick had won for himself— 
to say nothing of the comely wife and children, and Dan’s 
brothers and sisters who were married and settled all about 
the country and were coming for a family reunion as soon as 
Dan's meeting with the mother was got over. 
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Why, if he had made his fortune, as he had meant to do, 
they couldn’t have given him a greater welcome. Was that 
Pincher, or was it Pincher’s great-grandson, whose eyes met 
Dan’s with a grave friendliness as he emerged from the little 
pink-cheeked mother’s embrace? It might have been old 
Pincher and Dan young and hopeful again 

For the matter of that, Dan felt fresh energy stirring in his 
veins. He wasn’t going to be the old man in the chimney- 
corner—not just yet. He’d throw off the rheumatism, please 
God, with the great comfort and the great happiness. He’d 
be some use to them yet. They were not ashamed of him. 
There was only love in their eyes for him. 

“Tis a great day,” said the mother, “when I’ve my Dan 
come home to me. Igknew in the heart of me he wasn’t 
dead.” 

‘‘Wasn’t it by great good luck entirely we found him?” 
said Dick, smiling happily, as though the discovery of an old 
wastrel were a matter for the greatest congratulation. 

***Tis dreamin’ I am that I’m in heaven,” said Dan to him- 
self. ‘* Maybe I’d be wakin’ up and findin’ I was back there.” 

But the sights and scents and sweet sounds of Old Bawn 
were about him. There was the white house and the mountains 
and the cattle grazing peacefully in the May pastures. Never 
had a prodigal such{a happy home-coming. 








RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. 


BY ANDREW J. SHIPMAN, 


MADRID AND TOLEDO. 


MOHE railways in Spain are proverbially slow, yet 

_ we found that they went at a fair speed, even 

judged by American ideas of swiftness. After 

all there was a good reason in part for their 

See SC Slowness. The railways of Spain, with the ex- 

ception of a comparatively short stretch on the Northern 

Railway out of Madrid, are single track, and they are rather 

to be compared with our railroads west of the Mississippi 

River than with those in the eastern part of our country. But 

we found the sleeping cars quite comfortable and fitted up with 

much more privacy than is usual in the American Pullman 

car. The fast expresses have a letter box or slot on the side 

of the mail car and it is no infrequent sight at the country 

stations to see the people come trooping down to meet the 
train in order to mail their letters at once. 

The land through Castile and New Castile looks desolate 
and deserted to American eyes, so accustomed to farmhouses 
nestling among the trees. There are no trees in Castile and 
but few in New Castile. The Spanish countryman has an idea 
that trees afford merely lodging places for the birds, where 
they may lie in wait and steal the grain the farmer so care- 
fully plants. In Castile they have a proverb that a lark has 
to bring his own provisions with him when he visits their 
province. As one views the rolling country and distant hills 
from the railway they seem like large brown sea waves hard- 
ened and fashioned into earth. Still the Spanish peasant is a 
painstaking and hard-working farmer. His fields are tilled with 
all the care and minuteness of a garden. Every bit of land, 
as far as we could see on either side of the railway track, 
was under cultivation, and we were told that it produced 
good crops. The community life, whereby the Spanish peas- 
antry dwell in villages and go abroad to till their fields, gave 
a curious aspect of desolation to the landscape, for no houses 
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or farm dwellings are seen scattered over the landscape. There 
is a village, then a desolate stretch of farm land, then another 
village, and so on. 

Finally we came into Madrid, at the Atocha Station, at the 
southern end of the Prado. The long line of hotel omnibuses 
and cabs bidding for the travelers showed that Madrid was as 
active in that line as our own land could be. Indeed, in one 
respect, it was far more advanced than New York has yet 
dared to become. The Spanish mail wagons (correos) were not, 
as here, drawn by horses in a more or less miserable condi- 
tion, but were smart, light-running automobiles, which went 
around the city with marvelous celerity and delivered the mail 
with great rapidity. 

Madrid, in some respects, is a disappointing city. It is 
old enough not to be new as our cities are; and yet it is not 
old enough to be ancient as many other Spanish cities are. 
For instance, its Cathedral, Nuestra Senora de la Almudena, 
has not got above the basement story, and in that it re- 
sembles the beginnings of many American churches. Some- 
how that circumstance made us feel quite at home when we 
went down to admire it. The basement, which is used just 
like our churches, is very beautifully constructed and has a 
fine organ. Some time, when money is more plentiful in Spain, 
the splendid main structure will be built. Another instance of 
newness is the Church of San Francisco—the Pantheon or 
Westminster Abbey of Spain—for it looks almost as if it left 
the builders’ hands only the day before yesterday. It is a cir- 
cular church with a very lofty dome like the Capitol at Wash- 
ington or St. Paul’s in London, The stained glass is very 
modern, but it contains examples of the very finest German 
and French artists in modern glass-design and coloring. The 
whole effect is one of beauty and harmony. But the church 
hardly fulfills its purpose ot being the resting-place of the 
great men of Spain, as the inscription on its front ‘‘ Spain to 
her distinguished sons” (Espata da sus preclaros Hijos) so 
proudly proclaims. The commission entrusted with the matter 
_was unable to find the bodies of Guzman, Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Herrera, Velasquez, or Murillo, nor does any one know 
their present resting-places, so that they cannot be removed 
«to this church. Even many of those who were disinterred 
and buried here had afterwards to be removed and restored to 
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their original tombs, because of the vigorous protests and 
threatened lawsuits by their descendants and their fellow- pro- 
vincials. New buildings are going up everywhere; a fine new 
post-office building intended to be very modern and up-to- 
date, and a still finer hotel—one of the Ritz-Carlton series— 
which is intended to eclipse anything of the like nature, while 
a host of apartment houses and minor structures are projected. 
Even the first hotel we went to was being modernized to such 
an extent that holes were bored in the walls and the floors 
to admit a wondrous steam-heating plant. The proprietor 
begged us, with many courtly bows, to stay, that the installa- 
tion of the calefaccion should not disturb us, for it would be 
carried on in another part of the house. But notwithstanding 
his entreaties, and the fine rooms with special balcony over- 
looking the Carrera de San Jeronimo, we took up our quar- 
ters elsewhere, giving a weak-kneed promise - coming back 
when the calefaccion was installed. 

Madrid cabmen are very independent. They seem to be 
self- possessed, are chary of speech, and will seldom abate much 
of their price fora drive. Indeed, they may be said to be the 
opposite of the Italian cabman in these respects. Once I asked 
a cabman how much he would charge to drive me across Madrid 
to the Museo de Arte Moderno, and he answered: “‘ Dos pesetas 
y medio” (Two and a half pesetas). I said that I would give 
him two pesetas, and all that he did was to look at me re- 
proachfully, take out a cigarette, slowly light it, and set to 
smoking. He had named his price and that was all there was 
to it. Nor did any of the other cabmen in the line make a 
move to secure me as a fare. 

The focus of life in Madrid is at the Puerta del Sol—the 
Gate of the Sun. Once upon a time, when Madrid had its 
beginning and there were walls, which had not then gone out 
of fashion, there was a Gate of the Sun. It has disappeared 
long ago, and now one looks directly upon the rising sun, if 
one strolls out early enough. The place is now a large oblong 
plaza, the starting-point for all the electric street cars in Mad- 
rid and the location of some of the most fashionable hotels. 
The population of Madrid surges through it at all times of the 
day, and in that respect it may be compared to Fifth Avenue 
in New York orto Trafalgar Square in London. From it radi- 
ate a number of important streets, and of them the Calle de 
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Alcala is the largest and best known. It is far wider than the 
widest street we have in New York, and it leads directly to 
the Buen Retiro, or Central Park of Madrid, passing by the 
Prado, or great avenues of trees, which is known all over the 
world. The very word Prado brings up the memory of the mag- 
nificent Museo Nacional de Pintura y Escultura, which contains 
such fine collections of the great masters. There are two rooms 
there, each devoted to Murillo and Velasquez, which are the 
mecca of the admirers of the Spanish painters, to say nothing 
of the treasures of the Italian, Flemish, German, and French 
schools. It is especially rich in examples of Rubens and Van- 
dyke, while the works of the Spanish painters of the various 
schools can here be studied to greatest advantage. Raphael 
and Titian are well represented, and the portrait of Cardinal de 
Paira, by the former, seems almost as though the subject him- 
self was before the beholder. Art critics have done ample jus- 
tice to this noble gallery, and it would be but repetition to 
add my words of appreciation. 

Behind the Museo del Prado is the quiet little white Church 
of San Jeronimo el Real (St. Jerome the Royal), the church in 
which the sovereigns of Spain are wedded. In fact all this 
part of Madrid, back in the times of Lope de Vega was the 
‘meadows of St. Jerome,” where the fashion of the Court 
used to go for recreation. The Church of San Jeronimo and 
the great promenade of the Prado are all that now recall it. 
In this church also (up to the year 1833) the members of the 
Cortes used to come to hear the Mass of the Holy Ghost and 
to take their oaths at the opening session of Parliament; but 
all that is now done away with. Here, too, the Prince of As- 
turias (as the heir apparent of Spain is called, something like 
the Prince of Wales in England) used to come to take his oath 
to observe the laws of the kingdom. Now, however, the church 
plays no greater historic part than receiving the marriage vows 
of the sovereign. It was here that King Alfonso and Queen 
Victoria were married on May 31, 1906, in all the pomp and 
circumstance sof the Spanish Court, only to narrowly escape 
death a half hour later on the Calle Mayor on their way back 
to the palace. The cruel bomb, concealed in the midst of a 
huge bouquet of roses, was hurled from the third story of a 
house by Morral, an anarchist teacher in the Ferrer schools in 
Madrid, and it struck directly in front of the royal carriage 
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killing the horses and killing and maiming a score of persons. 
As we entered the quiet, prim-looking church, escorted by a 
small boy of the neighboring school, we tried to imagine the 
splendor of that event which so nearly had a tragic ending 
for the royal bride and groom. Almost across from the church 
is the severe-looking building of the Spanish Academy, while 
to the south lies the great Botanical Garden. 

The legislative chambers in Madrid are situated widely apart. 
The lower house of the Cortes meets in the Palacio de Con- — 
gresoon the Carrera de San Jeronimo, an unimposing building, 
while the Senate meets two miles away to the north of the 
Royal Palace, in an old building which was originally an Au- 
gustinian college. Further north is the Central University, 
made up of the union of the University of Alcala and the 
University of Madrid in 1836, which is now attended by 6,600 
students. The main building of the University is known as 
the Noviciado, because it originally was a novitiate when the 
Jesuits formerly owned that property before their suppression 
in the eighteenth century. A little further on is the great 
Hospital de la Princesa, which, together with the great Hos- 
pital General, make two fine extensive institutions, probably the 
equals of any in the world. In fact, I think Madrid is almost 
too well supplied with hospitals for a city of 600,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has altogether eleven, and a special one for small 
children, besides having fourteen ambulance stations (Casas 
de Socorro) scattered: over different parts of the city, affording 
first aid to the injured. 

I noticed the number of news stands and the great sale of 
illustrated papers, newspapers, and light novels, and concluded 
that the Spanish illiteracy could not be as great as repre- 
sented, or they and the numerous book stores would rapidly 
go out of business. On coming home I looked the matter up. 
I found that the statistics on the subject were much at vari- 
ance with the popular ideas and loose percentage given. For 
instance, I had heard it repeated that there was 68 per cent 
of illiterates among the population in Spain. That would 
mean that more than half the people could not read or write. 
Yet I never met a person who could not read or write during 
my whole trip through Spain; but, on the other hand, I saw 
everybody reading newspapers, novels, letters, and the like. 
I found that the 68 per cent was true enough when it was 
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written, but unfortunately the figures were taken from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and referred to the census of 1880, 
and could hardly be controlling to-day. When we reflect that 
Spain is essentially an agricultural country, with only a small 
urban population (even now only two cities have a population 
of over 500,000), it will be seen that the diffusion of educa- 
tion must necessarily be of slower growth. I have not the 
figures of any late census by me, but the census of 1900 puts 
quite a different phase upon the situation. The total popula- 
tion of Spain then was 9,087,821 males and 9,530,265 females, 
making a total of 18,618,086. The elementary schools were, 
25,340 public schools with 1,617,314 pupils, and 6,181 private 
schools with 344,380 pupils, giving a total of 31,521 schools 
with 1,961,694 pupils. Besides this, there were ten universities, 
numerous high and normal schools, and trade, technical, and 
engineering and professional schools of all kinds. The illiter- 
ates in 1900 amounted to 5,290,368, or less than 30 per cent 
of the population. These illiterate persons were, for the most 
part, persons from maturity to old age—chiefly hard-headed 
peasants who had old-fashioned notions about the necessity of 
reading and writing—while the younger generation was grow- 
ing up bright and alert. The lack of schools is also accounted 
for. Spain has local government; and the thrifty Spanish 
countryman will not tax himself to maintain schools, while the 
stipend derived from the central government at Madrid (which 
spends about $9,500,000 a year on education) is in itself too 
small to maintain schools, where no local taxation has been pro- 
vided. Our analogous situation may be found in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. In North Carolina in 1900 the illiterates 
were 28 per cent of the population, and in Tennessee they 
were a little over 20 per cent. Yet when we compare the 
sums spent by Spain on the education of her children and the 
school attendance there with the sums spent in New York 
State, the comparison is not altogether unfavorable. The 
various provinces and communes in Spain supply the largest 
amount of money to support the schools. I have not at 
hand exact figures for 1900, but I am told that it is between 
three and four times as much as the central government fur- 
nishes. Now in the State of New York local taxation pro- 
duced $34,721,611 for public education, while the state gov- 
ernment supplied $4,616,769 for the same purpose. The total 
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population of the State in 1900 was 7,268,012, so that the 
State supplied a little over fifty cents per capita. The attend- 
ance in the New York public schools throughout the State for 
the year 1900 was 873,157 pupils. Now Spain, with two and 
one-half times the population of the State of New York in 
1900, supplied twice as many pupils to her public schools, and 
the central government supplied for education about twice as 
much money as the central government of the State of New 
York. New York is nearly the foremost (and certainly the 
richest and most populous) State in the Union, and when we 
find that Spain is by no means lagging far behind the pace 
set by the Empire State in the matter of education, we can 
see that a prejudiced view—based upon antiquated figures and 
compared with recent development here—has been taken of 
Spain in educational matters. She is by no means as far 
ahead as she ought to be; but she is not so far behind as 
hostile critics would make out. ‘ 

The same thing holds true of the statement that Spain is 
‘‘ priest-ridden,” that there are two many priests, friars, and 
monks there. Perhaps there may be; and the enjoyment of 
the endowments of a State Church and ancient privileges may 
have dulled their energy and rendered them Jess active and 
strenuous in their sacred callings. A keen and exhaustive 
study of the situation could alone determine that. Certainly 
I saw and conversed with as bright, keen, and eager-faced 
clergy in Spain as I.have herein New York. Yet, when stress 
is laid upon mere numbers as the root of the evil, a little 
comparison will do much to clear the mind. 

When I was in Madrid a Radical newspaper published a 
severe article in which it asserted that the vast number of 
celibates (priests, monks, and friars) in the clergy—and it par- 
ticularly gave the figures for the city and province of Madrid 
——was an evil, particularly because it meant the withdrawal from 
civil life of many individuals who might otherwise be the honored 
heads of flourishing families. But the illustrated journal “A. 
B. C.” replied by a telling article in which it quoted statistics 
to show that in the city and province of Madrid there were 
already far more bachelors above the age of thirty years, who 
were laymen, than the entire number of religious mentioned, 
and it sarcastically asked why “they did not become the 
honored heads of flourishing families” for the welfare of Spain. 
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In Spain there were in 1900 (I have no later figures) some 
11,000 male religious—priests, monks, friars, and lay religious 
—and these, in a population of 18,617,000, give about an 
average of one religious or clergyman to every 1,692 persons. 
By the United States religious census for 1906 (there are no 
figures available for 1900) there were 164,830 ministers and 
clergy of all kinds among a population that year of 84,246,250. 
This gives our own country one clergyman to every 511 persons, 
or over three times as many as Spain possesses per capita. Yet 
we are not prone to think that the United States is “‘clergy- 
ridden.” A little comparison of the relative situation of things 
would make the usual criticism of Spain a little more charitable 
and certainly more judicious. 

Some eighteen miles away to the northwest lies the village 
of Escorial, where Philip II. built the pile which has taken that 
name to itself in the minds of most sightseers. Escorial (from 
the Latin scorig) was the forlorn village surrounding certain 
iron mines, where the slag and cinders were the chief orna- 
ment of the landscape, at the foot of the Guadarrama moun- 
tains. This spot was selected by Philip II. to erect the great 
building which is at once a palace, a temple, a monastery, 
and a tomb, and which was the abiding-place of that monarch 
in the declining years of his life. When the traveler arrives 
by train, a dashing automobile takes him from the station up 
the hill to the centre of the village, where the famous build- 
ings are. The dull gray stone and severe architecture make 
it a part almost of the frowning Guadarramas which lie be- 
hind it. High up on the mountain side is a little plateau 
called “ Philip’s Chair” (Za Silla de Felipe) where it is said 
that the king caused a large throne-like chair to be placed in 
which he sat and watched the workmen build the Escorial. 

The gray building is situated in an enormous courtyard, 
with still an inner court. Toward the east is the ¢emplo or 
church, which is built in a severe style of architecture, simple 
yet resembling St. Peter’s Church at Rome. The high altar 
has a retablo or reredos of carved wood, which reaches up to 
the celling. On the Gospel side in a niche over the sanctuary 
are the figures of Charles V. and his family kneeling and fac- 
ing the altar. On the epistle side is a similar bronze group of 
Philip II. and some of his family (he had four wives) in a similar 
attitude. High up in the rear of the church is the famous 
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coro alto, the choir in which Philip sat in his stall as a monk 
and which had the little postern door by his side through 
which he entered and received communications. Here he was 
kneeling when the news was brought to him that Don John of 
Austria had won the battle of Lepanto, and rising he com- 
manded the choir to sing the Ze Deum. This choir loft is sup- 
ported upon a single flat arch or vaulting which trembles under 
the footsteps. It is said that the architect was told that it 
would fall if it remained as he built it, and thereupon he placed 
an elaborate pillar in the centre of the vaulting underneath, and 
then requested his critics to examine it. They walked over it 
again and again and pronounced it entirely safe. He then took 
them down into the church below and showed them first that 
the central pillar did not reach the vaulting by nearly an inch 
and besides that it was made of painted paper. The choir 
loft also contains a huge reading-desk some fifteen feet high 
for the great antiphonals to rest upon, and yet the slightest 
touch of the hand will turn it in any direction as though it 
were as light as a feather. 

Under the high altar, down a long staircase, lie the sarco- 
phagi of the kings of Spain and their wives who have borne 
kings. Queens who were childless, or whose sons did not 
succeed to the throne, are not interred in these vaults. There 
they range from Charles V. (or rather Charles I., as he is 
known in Spain) down to Alfonso XII., the father of the 
present king, and there are yet thirteen granite coffins un- 
named and to be filled. Beyond here and to the south lie the 
tombs of the Princes of Spain, some of them quite beautiful 
and all quite modern. The most beautiful is the tomb to Don 
John of Austria, who was killed by order of Philip II, be- 
cause he won too much favor as the Regent of the Netherlands. 

The monastery (of St. Lawrence) covers the whole of the 
southern portion of the building and possesses a fine library 
with some magnificent early Greek and Latin manuscripts. A 
peculiarity about the placing of the books on the shelves is 
that the gilt edges are turned towards the on-looker while the 
backs are turned towards the wall—the reverse of the ordin- 
ary book shelf. In the great courtyard of the Hebrew kings 
(so-called because of the gigantic statues of David, Solomon, 
Josiah, Josaphat, Ezechias and Manasseh) the ill-fated sol- 
diers and sailors of the Invincible Armada were blessed before 
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it set sail for England. High up on the side of the great 
central dome over the church is a speck of gold, but it is actually 
half the size of a man’s hand, placed there by the bravado of 
Philip, as a proof that he had not, as his enemies said, spent 
all the gold of his kingdom in building the Escorial, but had 
still some to spare to adorn the roof. The palace he built is 
on the northern side of the vast pile, but it is too formal and 
gloomy and has never been occupied except for brief occa- 
sions by the Spanish court. Perhaps the royal occupants real- 
ize too keenly that they will come one day to the Escorial to 
stay, and do not care to anticipate that last coming. We 
parted from the gray buildings with keen regret, for our stay 
had been too short to explore them thoroughly, for every rocm 
is filled with history. The study, bedroom, and antichamber of 
Philip II., where he spent his last days and where he died, 
made everything a reality for us. A walk through the park 
and a visit to the Princes’ Palace, a modern French toy-house 
almost, set at the end of the park by Philip V., completed 
and rounded out our visit by bringing it down to the times of 
the Bourbon kings. Just near the station is a little Spanish 
posada, the mistress of which provided us with as nice a cup 
of tea (and Lipton’s tea at that!) as can be furnished any where 
in England or America. 

The city of Toledo lies some fifty miles from Madrid and 
is the ancient capital of Spain. Here it was that the Gothic 
kings ruled and here King Reccared and King Wamba held 
court in the days when Spain was converted to Christianity a 
second time after its invasion by the Goths and Visigoths. 
Not until towards the end of the Middle Ages was the capital 
transferred to Madrid. Toledo sits high upon a hill where 
the River Tagus sweeps round it in a semi-circle. It was 
for many centuries a stronghold of the Moors when they held 
more than half of Spain. It defied capture from the river side, 
but was at last taken by the Castilians from the landward side. 
Even yet, outside the church of San Juan de los Reyes, there 
hang on the walls countless numbers of iron chains and shackles 
which were stricken from the limbs of Christian captives at 
the taking of the city. The city bears a distinctly Moorish 
character in its narrow, winding, and confused streets. It is 
said to be one of the hardest Spanish cities to find one’s way 
around in, and we marveled much at the dexterity of the driver 
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who was so successful in piloting the carriage without scraping 
the doorways on either side or squeezing the passersby flat 
against the walls of the houses. 

There are two bridges which cross the Tagus by which 
one may enter Toledo. The one further up stream, the Bridge 
of Alcantara (Arabic, a/-kantara, the bridge), leads from the 
railway station directly into the main part of the city by a 
winding road which goes past the wall and the Alcazar or 
citadel, which is now a military training school—the West 
Point of Spain. This bridge, as might be surmised from its 
Arabic name, goes back to the time of the Moors. The lower 
Bridge of St. Martin is further down the river at the other 
end of the city and has a romantic story connected with it. 
The architect who first planned the bridge had nearly com- 
pleted it; the wooden scaffolding was still in position and the 
arches were about to be finished. On going over his calcula- 
tions he discovered that his bridge would not be strong enough 
to bear any weight, and that when the king, court, and clergy 
passed over it the arches would fall. He was wild with despair 
and confided his discovery and grief to his wife. In the dead 
of night, while the city was all asleep, the devoted wife crept 
pown to the water’s edge and set fire to the scaffolding which 
supported the centring. When the whole bridge fell in the 
people and court attributed the calamity to the fire. The 
architect remodeled his plans and the bridge was built again, 
and ever since has stood firm and true. When it was finished 
the wife publicly confessed her doings to Archbishop Tenorio, 
but instead of making her husband pay the expenses of re- 
building the bridge, he complimented him on the treasure that 
he possessed in such a wife. 

The Cathedral of Toledo is, of course, the great centre of 
attraction and its history dates back as far as 587, St. Ilde- 
fonso was one of the early Archbishops and a national hero of 
Spain. The Moors conquered the city in the year 700. In 
712 they turned the great church into their Masjid-al-djami, 
or chief mosque, and held it for 300 years. Even when 
Alfonso VI. captured the city in 1085 he permitted the Moors 
to retain it for Moslem worship. But in a year or so dissen- 
sions broke out between the Moslems and the Christians, and 
in 1087 the Christians took forcible possession of the build- 
ing and turned it into a church again. St. Ferdinand (Fer- 
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dinand III.) caused the old building to be torn down and 
in 1227 laid the foundation stone for the present cathedral. 
It was completed in 1493, the year after the discovery of 
America. After the taking of the city from the Moors, the 
Archbishop of Toledo was made the Primate of Spain, and 
ever since it has been the primatial See. The Court which 
was established here under Alfonso VI. remained until 1561, 
when Philip II. transferred the capital to Madrid. The great 
Archbishops of Toledo are known all over the world. The 
names of Cardinal Gonzaliz de Mendoza, the friend of Columbus, 
and of Cardinal Ximenes de Cisnéros, the great patron of learn- 
ing, are among the brightest in history. The cathedral itself 
is one of the most imposing Gothic monuments of Europe; it 
is 400 feet long and 195 feet wide, covering about the same 
area as the;Cathedral of Cologne, and its stained glass windows 
are the finest of their time. There {is only one note which 
jars upon the exquisite harmony of perfectly executed Gothic 
architecture—the aperture pierced through to the roof over the 
ambulatory behind the high altar by Narciso Tomé in 1732— 
a “‘ fricassée de marbre”’ as a disgusted Frenchman called it. 
It is called the ¢rasparente or skylight by the Spaniards, and 
amid the chaos of angels and clouds which adorn it in a 
most rococo fashion, is the Archangel Raphael kicking his 
feet in the air and holding a large golden fish in his hand, 
The Capilla Mayor or high altar, as in all Spanish cathe- 
drals, is separated from the choir and is enclosed by a beau- 
tiful 7¢ja or iron screen, a monument of the art of the black- 
smith, with all the beauty and tracery of delicate sculpture, 
Behind the altar is the retad/o or wooden reredos, made of larch- 
wood gilded and painted in the richest Gothic style, erected 
under Cardinal Ximenez. Its five stories or stages represent 
scenes from the New Testament, the figures being life size and 
larger. The choir, which is in the centre of the cathedral, and 
its choir stalls are magnificent specimens of carved walnut. 
The 54 medallions represent scenes in the conquest of Granada 
and the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. The marble outside 
of the choir is studded with bas-reliefs of the Old Testament. 
The most peculiar thing about the cathedral—that which 
differentiates it from other cathedrals in and out of Spain—is 
the Mozarabic Chapel in the southwest angle, below the great 
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tower. The rite of Spain originally seems to have been the 
Gothic rite, not the Roman, or as it is also known, the rite of 
St. James. The Goths and Visigoths of Spain, when converted 
to Christianity, seem to have used this rite altogether. How- 
ever, on the rise of Arianism, the Gothic races of Spain seem 
to have readily embraced the error, and fora long time Arian- 
ism flourished upon Spanish soil, teaching its doctrine that the 
Son was not equal to the Father. When King Reccared in 
586 renounced the errors of Arius and became a true Catholic, 
the Gothic rite, which had been practiced and used alike by 
Catholic and Arian, became in some way seemingly identified 
with Arianism. The Advent of the Moors and their domination 
in Spain left the question of rites undetermined. The Catholic 
Christians of Toledo and other Spanish cities were allowed by 
the Arabs to practice their religion under certain restrictions, 
but they adopted the Arabic language and many Moorish cus- 
toms, and in consequence became known as Mozérgbes or “ half- 
Arabs.” The Mass which they celebrated and the rites which 
they followed were the old Gothic Mass and ritual. In the 
north of Spain, in Aragon and Castile, the Roman rite was fol- 
lowed, and the Gothic rite became practically unknown, or at 
least disused. After the conquest of the southern part of Spain 
by Christian arms and the expulsion of the Moors, the Chris- 
tians of Toledo came again into their own. 

But those were troublous times and the Gothic rite gradu- 
ally waned and there came grave question as to whether it 
should be used by the Church or not. There isa legend that 
a huge fire was built to try the question by fire, and two Mis- 
sals, one of each rite, were cast into the flames. The Roman 
Missal leaped out of the flames unscathed; the Gothic Missal 
remained there unconsumed. It was decided that both rites 
were proper for the worship of the Church. Then Cardinal 
Ximenes came to the rescue for perpetuity. He had beautiful 
editions of the Gothic Missal printed—some of these editions 
may be seen here in New York at the Hispanic Museum—and 
he established the Mozarabic Chapel in the Cathedral of Tole- 
do, where the Gothic rite was to be used as long as the cathe- 
dral should stand. 

I had long been acquainted with the rite and had been in 
correspondence with Don Jorje Abad y Perez, the Capellan 
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Capitular of the Mozarabic Chapel at Toledo. Through his 
courtesy several years ago I became possessed of a fine Gothic 
Missal, and the Hispanic Museum is indebted likewise to his 
courtesy and advocacy for the fine specimens of the Gothic 
Missals which it possesses. So when we had inspected the 
cathedral as much as we cared to for the first time, we made 
our call upon Don Jorje. He begged us to excuse him for re- 
citing the vesper office in choir, but when that was finished— 
and we saw the Mozarabic canons file into their stalls and re- 
cite the office—he put himself entirely at our service, and not 
only accompanied us over the cathedral again, but went with 
us around the city and for a long excursion outside the walls 
and across the Tagus. Altogether he was a charming man to 
talk to, his chief regret, as he expressed it, being that he did 
not speak English. One could tell by looking at him that he 
was of Gothic origin, for I was asked to translate to him the 
remark that he was one of the few Spaniards we had seen with 
brown hair and the bluest of blue eyes. He accompanied us 
to the Hotel Castilla and took coffee with us, and on parting 
hoped that he might some day visit New York, which we had 
described to him, I am afraid, somewhat grandiloquently. 

Up to 1860 there were six Mozarabic churches in Toledo, 
besides the chapel in the cathedral, but now there are only 
two. The Mozarabic Mass is said in the others at certain in- 
tervals during the year, notably on St. James’ day. There are ; 
also some five other places in Spain where the Mozarabic rite 
is celebrated on certain days in the year, so that the rite his- 
torically may never die out there. The rite is a personal and 
family privilege and belongs to those whose families have 
always been Mozarab. Others who follow the Roman rite are 
not permitted to pass over to the Mozarabic rite, nor are 
Mozarab families or individuals permitted to take up the 
Roman rite except in case of marriage, where the division of 
the family may result from separate rites. The decay of the 
Mozarabic rite represents, therefore, the dwindling numbers of 
the representatives of the old Mozarab families. 

The Mozarabic Mass is peculiar in many points, and quite 
Oriental in many of its characteristics. In some respects its 
Latin is quite archaic, and the names for the various parts of 
the Mass are quite different from the familiar names to which 
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we are accustomed. The Psalms are from the old Italic and 
not from the Vulgate, and the expression “Oremus” is only 
used twice in the Mass; once before the “ Agios,” a prayer 
not found in the Roman Mass, and again before the ‘‘ Pater 
Noster.” The Gradual is called the Psalleudo, the Offertory 
the Sacrificium, the Preface the Inlatio; while the Sanctus be- 
gins in Latin and ends in Greek. The Creed, whichis usually 
called the Bini (couplets), is said immediately after the conse- 
cration, in couplets, each one divided off from the other, and 
immediately after that the Our Father is sung by the priest, 
who pauses at each petition while the choir responds ‘“‘ Amen.” 
For those who are learned in liturgics, I may add that the 
Mozarabic rite is the only western rite which has an epiclesis, 
which is said as the fost pridie on the feast of Corpus Christi. 
In the Mozarabic Mass they read the Prophecy, the Epistle, 
and the Gospel, and have besides a Preface or Inlatio for nearly 
every feast day and Sunday in the year. Father Abad y Perez 
has compiled an excellent little Mozarabic Mass-book, contain- 
ing the whole Mass in Latin and Spanish, called Devocionario 
Muszdarabe, which is sold for a very modest sum at all the 
Toledo book shops. 

In addition to the cathedral and its old-fashioned cloisters 
with quaint decaying frescoes, the church of Santo Tomé is well 
worth a visit, if it be only to see the pictures of El Greco. 
Besides there are two old Jewish Synagogues, afterwads turned 
into churches: Santa Maria la Blanca and La Sinagoga del 
Transito, afterwards called San Benito. Both are now merely 
architectural monuments, no longer used for worship. The 
cloisters adjoining the church of San Juan de los Reyes have 
been skillfully restored and show all the delicate tracery of 
column and arch designed by the Gothic architect, and hard by 
is the Escuela de Industrias Artisticas, where young Toledans 
are taught in both day and night schools to revive and con- 
tinue the ancient arts of Spain. 

Toledo is remarkable for its manufacture of swords and for 
its inlaid gold upon steel and iron. It has also a modern 
arms factory just outside the walls, but the traveler’s attention 
is chiefly directed to the beautiful swords and daggers twisted 
into curves and knots in the armorer’s show-windows. You are 
asked to buy the “armas blancas” or “‘ armas negras’’—either 
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of glistening steel or dull iron containing the marvelous trac» 
eries of bright, flashing gold imbedded in Moorish patterns. 
You may see in Toledo also the fosada or inn where Cervantes 
lodged and where he is said to have written, or at least con- 
ceived, a portion of Don Quixote. We were told that if one 
brought his own food, he could lodge and dine there even now 
at a peseta (20 cents) a day. However we did not care to make 
the experiment. 








IS IT I, RABBI? 


BY RICHARD L. MANGAN, S.J. 


Out of the darkness, yearning for the light, 
I saw Thy sign and followed from afar, 
Until above Thy presence, shining bright, 
Hovered the mystic star: 
With the poor shepherds, poor to Thee I came, 
And the strange pity of Thy new life saw— 
Eternity bound in our human frame, 
God in a little straw! 





Later Thy hand clasped mine and gently led 
My faltering steps to knowledge fairer still ; 
I knew Thee in the breaking of the Bread, 
Knew Thee and loved Thy will. 
Yea, I have talked with Thee, seen Thine eyes melt 
In pity o’er the sorrows of mankind, 
Dipped my hand with Thee in the dish and felt 
Love kindle heart and mind. 


Can he that dippeth with Thee, then, betray, 
Deny Thee? Ah, what bitter pain were mine, 
Should those sad eyes at last be turned away 
In agony Divine! 
I see Thee hanging on the awful Rood, 
I hear Thy mournful, broken-hearted cry: 
**One is a traitor.’’ Oh, ingratitude! 
' Master, it zs not I? 














CATHOLICS AND BOOKS. 


BY LOUIS O'DONOVAN, D.D. 


I, 


** Some love horses, some birds, some wild beasts; but from my childhood a remarkable 
desire has invested me to acquire and possess books,” * 


I.—A FEW GENERAL IDEAS ON BOOKS, 


ss=9910R most of us few things are more useful than 

#4 good books. As truth is the object and food 
of our intellects, and as books are great store- 
houses of truth, it follows clearly that scarcely 
anything is more needed than our books, and noth- 
ing deserves more careful choosing. And, like friends, books 
should be few and well chosen. 

Not only do almost all the truths about the past, but a very 
great number of those concerning the present and the future, 
reach our minds through the medium of books. Especially 
is this true with regard to Catholics; for those holiest, most 
precious traditions concerning the past, practices for the pres- 
ent, and hopes for the future, are recorded and prophesied in 
books, particularly in The Book par excellence—the Bible— 
wherein “What things soever were written, were written for 
our learning.” + : 

And while Ruskin observes that: ‘‘ All books are divided 
into two classes, the books of the hour, and the books of all 
time”; the Bible must, if put in any class, be pre-eminent 
in its unique position, because it is the inspired record of the 
revealed word of God. 

These pages treat only of books that may be included in 
the latter half of Ruskin’s division. A very few words of ad- 
vice are given with regard to those of the first division. 

For herein only such books as have made men and history 
are of interest. They may be books of long, long ago, yet | 
“down the dim, distant valley” their echoes still reverberate— 
yes, in some cases, thrill and impel hearts to action. For, 





# An inscription in Greek ever the entrance to the public library at Constantinople, at- 
tributed to Julian the Apostate: Lomeier, De Bebliothecis : Ultrajecti, 1680, p. 132. 
. t Rom. XVe 4- 
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wrote Channing, “ God be thanked for books. They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true revellers. They 
give to all, who will faithfully use them, the society, the spir- 
itual presence, of the best and greatest of ourrace. No matter 
how poor Iam; no matter though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my obscure dwelling; if the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton 
will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shake- 
speare to open to me the worlds of imagination and the work- 
ings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though ex- 
cluded from what is called the ‘best society in the place where 
I live.’ ” 

If the best books be known only toa few, so much greater 
is the loss to those who know them not. Possibly these poor 
pages may move many souls to become brothers of the few. 

At least it cannot be rash to hope great things of Catholics, 
those guardians of the word of God, whose names were at least 
once, in Baptism, written in the book of life. It cannot be 
rash to expect that Catholics, of even a moderate education, 
refinement, and income, should know something of the treas- 
ures of their own books—books whose intrinsic beauty and 
worth have appealed even to those without the true fold. Of 
Catholics surely let’ it not be said—at least truthfully—that 
they are devourers of daily newsprints and gaudy megazines. 

In this paper, which does not pretend to be an erudite or 
exhaustive treatise, but only a sketch of some of the odds and 
ends gathered by the writer in his readings, it is hoped that 
by way of a by-product, some evidence may be produced to 
show that the slurs about the ignorance and grossness of the 
Ages of Faith, misnamed the “ Dark Ages,” may receive some- 
thing of an answer, at least in regard to the cultivation of 
books. To stimulate good reading is, of course, the writer’s chief 
purpose, for, as Mrs. Browning says in Aurora Leigh, ‘‘ The 
world of books is still the world.” 

Nor can apathy exculpate itself by alleging that the study was 
made in youth. For every one’s memory grows blurred, even if 
his intellectual view was once so broad and piercing as not to 
require further use of book-lore. Did we act otherwise would 
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not our daily bath, and thrice daily meals, and other atten- 
tions shown to our bodies, give the lie to our catechism pro- 
fession, that ‘‘We should take more care of our soul than 
of our body”? For if it be true that “The camelion changes 
its color as it is affected by sadness, anger, or joy, or by the 
color upon which it sits, and we see an insect borrow its lus- 
tre and hue from the plant upon which it feeds,” * it is equally 
true that not only our bodies but also our souls cannot but be 
strong and true, or weak and false, according as they are fed 
upon good food or bad. This surely is truth and wisdom, as 
Boethius—that charming, though too-little-read philosopher of 
the sixth century (Christian or not it is difficult to decide)— 
describes the vision of his mistress’ philosophy, saying: ‘‘In 
her right hand she carried books, and in her left a sceptre.” ¢ 
St. John Chrysostom, says: “It is impossible that a man 
should be saved who neglects assiduous pious — or con- 
sideration.” i 


Il.—BOOKMAKERS OF OLD, 


Having made our introduction, what is to follow may be 
divided into two parts: the first might be called the material 
side of books, and the second, for want of a better expression, 
the spiritual aspect of books; or, again, one the body, and 
the other the soul-life of books. 

Under the former heading there will be a few words with 
regard to the material form, or evolution of books, and some 
facts and figures as to the writing of books by hand, the cost 
and /abor of the same, and the sizes of some of the early 
libraries gathered or made and used by Catholics. 

Under the head or caption of the spiritual side of books 
are grouped some stories of how most of the Saints loved 
books; how others, though fewer, professed not to need {thém; 
how we should use books; what are the greatest and most 
helpful books for Catholics; and then an appeal to Catholics to 
write books. 

And first, as to the history of material, form, or evolution 
of books, we are told that ‘‘The most ancient manner of writ- 
ing was a kind of engraving, whereby the letters were formed 
in tablets of lead, wax, or wood, or like material. This was 


* Butler's Lives of the Saints, Preface. (To this inestimable storehouse of learning and 
edification the writer hopes others may turn with as much profit as he has done.) 
t Consolation of Philosophy. Bk. I. - t Conc, 3 de Lazaro, 
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done by styles made of iron, brass, or bone. Instead of such 
tablets leaves of papyrus, which grew on the banks of the Nile 
(also of the Ganges), were used first in Egypt; afterwards 
parchment, made of fine skins of beasts, was invented at Per- 
gamum. Lastly paper was invented, which was made of linen 
cloth (and wood). Books, anciently writ only on one side, 
were done up in rolls, and when opened or unfolded filled a 
whole room, as Martial complains; but when writ on both 
sides on square leaves, were reduced to narrow bounds, as the 
same poet observes.”* ‘‘ Antiquaries, by carefully examining 
the old manuscripts, have come to the conclusion that cotton 
paper was used in Italy as early as the tenth century or even 
the ninth; while no specimen of linen paper is supposed to 
be older than the fourteenth.” | For details and examples the 
standard book of reference on this subject is the monumental 
work, in Latin, of the Benedictine priest, John Mabillon, De re 
Diplomatica, wherein are described many curious materials used 
formerly to make books, not only papyrus, the skin of the 
plant or weed that grows on the River Nile, but also rind and 
bark of trees, and skins of beasts and even of fish. Also the 
various colored inks—vermillion, gold, and silver, as well as 
the many different styles of letters and alphabets. Curious, 
too, is the system of shorthand therein described and attrib- 
uted to Tiro, the freeman of Cicero, embracing five thousand 
word-signs, ~ 

This is not the place to describe at length bindings, shapes, 
sizes, weights, etc., of books, interesting as the study might 
be. But one example may give an idea as to the extent of 
the subject. We are told that the largest book yet printed 
is a colossal atlas, which is in the British Museum, and re- 
quires three men to carry it, being seven feet high, and weigh- 
ing eight hundred pounds. It is bound in leather, magnifi- 
cently decorated, and fastened with clasps of silver richly gilt 

To Catholics it is more interesting and edifying to leave 
aside the study of the general material make-up of books, 
and to get some idea of how our forefathers in the faith, and 
especially the priests and monks in their monasteries, wrote 
books by hand. The more so, since such a study may help 
to show us whether or not priests and monks were as lazy 
and ignorant as it is sometimes charged. This charge might 
well be answered by a few illustrations of some of their library 

* Butler, opus citatum, St. Cassian M., August 13. t Spalding, Afiscellanea, p. 698. 
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buildings, or “secretaria,” “chartaria,” “archivia,” ‘ scrinia,” 


‘“‘libraria,” ‘‘scriptoria,” where they wrote and preserved 
books, and which were so beautifully artistic and intelligently 
built. But architecture is not bibliography, which is our pres- 
ent subject. 

Abbot John of Trittenham, in A. D. 1480, said: ‘“ There is 
in my opinion no labor more becoming a monk than the writ- 
ing of ecclesiastical books.” If one were allowed to moralize 
here, one would like to accentuate or expatiate on the word 
ecclesiastical, Let it be remembered also that Saints Albina 
and Melania the Younger, who lived in North Africa about 
the year A, D. 410, are said to have made it their occupation 
not only to read but also to copy good books. And if women 
outside the enclosure of convent walls so occupied themselves, 
one is not surprised to read that in the convent of Marseilles 
in the early sixth century some of the nuns transcribed holy 
books with ability and charm.* “In the eighth century, St. 
Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, writing to an Abbess, prays 
her to copy in golden letters the epistles of St. Peter.” + 
Indeed, it may be safely declared that this was a common ex- 
ercise or art in convents during the Ages of Faith. 

Nor were their brothers less assiduous in this labor. For 
in the life of St. Hilarion, the anchorite of the fourth century, 
who sailed from Egypt to Sicily to escape notoriety and 
secure seclusion, we read that “upon landing he offered to 
pay for his passage and that of his companions with a copy 
of the Gospels which he had written in his youth with his 
own hand.”{ In the seventh decade of the next century An- 
astasius Bibliothecarius tells us in the Liber Pontificalis that 
Pope Hilary founded in Rome two libraries (perhaps more ac- 
curately two book-cases): ‘ Fecit autem et duas bibliothecas.” § 
Witness, from the East, St. Stephen the Younger who was 
born in Constantinople of rich parents and became a monk at 
the age of fifteen, near Chalcedon. He was made abbot at 
thirty, and was martyred A. D. 764. In his life we read how 
he “joined labor with prayer, copying books and making 
nets.” || In writing books we are told that the “Greater 
monasteries generally employed at least twelve copyists.” 

* Julia Addison, in Céristian Art magazine for July, 1907. 


+Spalding, Miscellanea, p. 108. t Butler, /d opus., October 22, 
§ Migne Patrologia Latina, Tom. CXXVIII, || Butler, Lives, November 28, 
. { Spalding, Miscellanea, p. 109. 
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Nor was this labor peculiar to monks only for the same au- 
thority may be quoted to show how even bishops used to make 
books, for “St. Osmund . . . disdained not when he was 
bishop (of Salisbury, in England, in the eleventh century) to 
copy and bind books with his own hands.” * 

Still later one of the most beautiful characters of all Chris- 
tian authors, Thomas 4 Kempis, was an example of the same 
common work, for “Thomas had ever been an indefatigable 
writer, and copied books innumerable, both for the use of the 
monastery and for sale. How truly he revered the work of the 
copyist we know from his twentieth ‘concio,’ in which with 
delicate tenderness he writes as follows: ‘ Verily it is a good 
work to transcribe the books which Jesus loves, by which the 
knowledge of Him is diffused, His precepts taught, and their 
practice inculcated.’” + 

These are a few examples, taken far apart as to time and 
place, indicating how widely spread among the clergy of the 
Ages of Faith was the practice of making books. In some 
cases as the labor was hard the rich might pay others to 
transcribe for them. An instance of this was St. Ambrose, 
a convert and a very prominent citizen of Alexandria, well- 
known for his wealth and ability, and an intimate friend 
of that giant soul and devoted scholar Origen. Ambrose 
‘‘maintained for his use amanuenses, or clerks, to copy his 
books, besides several other transcribers for his service.” { But 
often the copyist was a monk, and, either actually or by choice 
and profession, poor. The monks with whom St. John Chrysos- 
tom lived in his twenties “rose at midnight and after the 
morning hymns and songs, 7. ¢., matins and lauds, all remained 
in their cells where they read the Holy Scriptures, and some 
copied books.”§ And so, too, we read of St. Dunstan in the 
ninth century at Glastonbury in England, in his cell five by two 
and a half feet in size, painting and copying good books. 

Where it could be done the work proceeded more rapidly 
in a large community, for there the work could be system- 
atized. One monk slowly read aloud, while many copied down. 
However, sounds were at times mistaken or misunderstood, and 
thus many errors of the copyist occurred. 


* Butler, Lives, December 4. 

+ St. Thomas 2 Kempis, by Sir F. R. Cruise, M.D., D.L., ‘‘ Catholic Truth Society, of 
Ireland.” 

t Butler, Odus citatum, St. Leonidas, April 22, § /dem opus, January 27. 
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‘‘Many different arts were represented in the making of 
the medieval book. Of those employed first came the scribe, 
whose duty it was to form the black, glossy letters with his 
pen; then came the painter, who must also understand how 
to prepare mordants, and to lay gold leaf, burnishing it with 
an agate; . . . after him the binder gathered up the leaves 
of vellum, and put them together under covers with heavy 
clasps. . . . In an old manuscript in the monastery of St. 
Aignon the writer has thus expressed his feelings: ‘Look out 
for your fingers! Do not put them on my writing! You do 
not know what it is to write! It cramps your back, it ob- 
scures your eyes, it breaks your side and stomach!’”* “Ina 
Sarum Missal, at Alnwick, there is a colophon quoted by my 
lamented friend, Dr. Rock, in his Textile Fabrics. It is appro- 
priate both to the labors of the old scribes’ and also to those 
of their modern readers: ‘Librum Scribendo—Jon Whas Mo- 
nachus laborabat—Et mane surgendo multum: corpus macer- 
abat.’” + Translation: The monk Jon Whas labored in writing 
a book and by getting up early greatly reduced his flesh. 

It may be of interest to know that this art of writing and 
illuminating and painting on vellum is not quite dead, nor al- 
together a lost art. An exhibition of a dozen or more of 
pieces, altar cards, sonnets of Shakespeare, etc., executed by a 
Catholic woman of Baltimore, recently drew many admirers of 
a handicraft rarely seen nowadays. But of course this labor- 
ious method of book-making could not be used in mercantile 
competition with printing. Every one nowadays wants books. 
“It is more than probable thatewhere the ancients reckoned 
their books by hundreds, we now reckon them by tens of 
thousands.” { Even in the early stages of the printing-press 
books were multiplied with incredible rapidity. ‘From the 
year 1455 to 1536, a period of 81 years, . . . 22,932,000 
books were printed.”§ ‘‘More than 18,000 works, it has been 
calculated, left the press before the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” ||| And hence illumination is seldom undertaken now-a- 
days; yet, ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

Apropos of earliest printing, it may be of interest to know 
that there is a ‘striking passage in St. Jerome where he speaks 


* Addison in magazine of Christian Art, July, 1907. 

t Andrew Lang, The Library. Chapter III. 

tSpalding, Miscellanea, p. 7or. § /d opus, p. 707, 
|| Andrew Lang, Zhe Library. Chapter III, 
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of letters on box or ivory, which he directed to be given toa 
young girl to be used as playing blocks for her education. * 
Notwithstanding the fact that these were not used for print- 
ing, yet they might have been suggestive in that line. 

Again a curious case is that of St. Didymus, who lived 
through nearly the entire fourth century, even though he had 
lost his sight when just beginning to learn his letters, Never- 
theless he afterwards got the alphabet cut in wood and learned 
to distinguish the letters by touch. With the assistance of 
hired readers and copyists he became acquainted with almost 
all authors sacred and profane, and acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, 
astronomy, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, and chiefly 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” + 

Having seen something of the manner of making books, the 
next question that arises is: Were they very plentiful ? If so, the 
labor of the writers was, of course, correspondingly great and 
their personal, painstaking, praiseworthy efforts are deserving of 
the eternal gratitude of all book-lovers. ‘‘ We are not perhaps 
at this day in possession of one-tenth part of the standard works 
which were once classical in Greece and Rome. . . . Out 
of 140 books of history, which we know that Livy wrote, only 
35 are now extant. Varro, the most learned of the ancient 
Romans, is known to have written no less than 500 volumes, 
of which but two have come down to our day. Of the 40 
books of history composed by Polybius, but five now remain; 
while, of the same number composed by Diodorus Siculus, but 
15 are extant. . . . Goth, Vandal, Iconoclast, Saracen, all 
conspired for the destruction of ancient libraries. St. Athana- 
sius, in his letter to Pope Mark, complains of the destruction of 
records by the Arians, saying: ‘ They have burned every one of 
our books, not leaving one fragment on account of the faith of 
truth. They burned the Nicene Synod for the shame of us and 
all Christians.’ (The Caliph Omar ordered the 700,000 MSS. 
tomes of the library of Alexandria to be burned in A. D. 632.) 
Later, in France, the Huguenots burned the famous library of St. 
Benedict-sur-Loire, with its 5,000 MSS. volumes. . . . In 
Germany, the war of the peasants sent 100,000 men to the 
tomb, and consumed, no doubt, more than twice that number 


*Epistle to Laeta. Fiant ei litterae vel buxeae, vel eburneae. Pat, Lat, Migne, Tom, 
XXII. Col, 871. 
t Butler's Lives, St. Jerome, September 26, 
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of MSS. volumes. The great library of the city of Munster, 
one of the most famous in all Germany, was destroyed by the 
Anabaptists.”* So that the works now extant are but im- 
perfect witnesses to the gigantic labors spent in making and 
preserving knowledge, science, art, and culture from oblivion 
by the protecting hand of books. But now let us see some 
examples of patient toil entailed in the copying out by hand 
of these priceless treasures of ancient lore. 

Of St. Marcellus, monk of Ephesus, and a Basilian of the 
fifth century, we read: “The greater part of the night he 
spent in prayer and the day he used in copying good books, 
by the sale of which he gained not only his own subsistence, 
but also wherewith to relieve the poor.” + 

Coming down a century later and crossing from the Orient 
to Ireland a charmingly humorous, yet also very serious, story 
is told of St. Columba, which shows how difficult it was to 
obtain books and how highly they were valued: In the year 
562 a synod was held in Ireland at Teilte, now Teltowe, a 
village near Kells, in County Meath. St. Columba, of a royal 
house, Abbot of Derry and other Irish monasteries, when he 
was on a visit to his former teacher, Abbot Finnian, had 
privately made a copy of his (Finnian’s! Psalter. Finnian 
claimed this as his {property (because a copy of his book), 
and the Irish Over.King, Diarmaid, Columba’s cousin, de- 
cided for Finnian. By this, and also through the Church’s 
right of asylum by the king, Columba was so embittered that 
he stirred up an insurrection against him. ‘It came to a 
bloody battle and Diarmaid was forced to flee. In consequence 
of this the Synod of Teilte, without inviting Columba, passed 
a sentence of excommunication upon him, because he had been 
guilty of causing bloodshed. Columba himself appeared at the 
Synod and the excommunication was removed, but it was laid 
upon Columba that he must convert as many heathens as there 
were Christians who had perished through his fault. He there- 
fore left his native country and became the Apostle of Scot- 
land. The manuscript on which so much depended was sub- 
sequently venerated by the Irish as a sort of national,-military, 
and religious palladium, and still exists in the possession of the 
O’Donnell family.” { Two centuries later, A. D. 766, at York, 
* Spalding; Méscellanea, p. 706, + Butler, Opus citatum, December 29. 

, t Hefele, Councils, Vol. 1V., p: 381., sec. 285. 
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England, we read of the great library belonging to the Church 
being committed to the care of Alcuin.* 

On the mainland of Europe no brotherhood of monks was 
less attached to this world than that of the Carthusians of St. 
Bruno’s establishment, founded in the eleventh century. And 
“It was their chief employ to copy pious books, by which they 
endeavored to earn their subsistence, that they might not be 
burdensome to any.” To quote from one of their most holy 
members, Peter the Venerable, “Their constant occupation is 
praying, reading, and manual labor, which consists chiefly in 
transcribing books.” And while it is recorded that when the 
Count of Nevers sent them a rich present of plate and they 
sent it back as useless to them, yet when the Count sent them 
a large quantity of leather and parchment for their Jooks it is 
not said that they refused this.t 

‘“‘The library of St. Benedict-sur-Loire had 5,000 volumes; 
and that of Novaliase, in Peidmont, upwards of 6,000 That of 
Spanheim, in Germany, had upwards of 2,000 volumes. These 
numbers will not appear so small when we bear in mind that 
those books were all written out by hand, and that many of 
them were quarto and folio volumes of the largest size.” { In 
the fifteenth century, ‘‘ Jacob of Breslau, . . . copied so 
many books that it was said six horses with difficulty could 
bear the ‘burden of them.’”§ More interesting still, because 
more detailed, is a notice of one Othlonus of Ratisbon, while 
in the monastery of Tegernsee. He says of himself: ‘‘I wrote 
many books. . . . After I became a monk of St. Emeran 
. . . the duties of schoolmaster . . . so fully occupied 
my time that I was able to transcribe only by night and on 
holidays. . . . I was, however, able to prepare, besides the 
books I had myself composed, nineteen Missals, three books of 
the Gospels and Epistles, besides four service books of Matins, 
After enumerating hundreds of other copies he concludes the 
list by saying: ‘Afterwards old age’s infirmities of many kinds 
hindered me.’ ”’ || 

We should always bear in mind that in general “ Each mon- 
astery had its scriptorium for those who were employed in 

* Butler, Opus citatum, St. Elbert, May 7. 
t Butler, Opus citatum, St. Bruno, October 6, 
tSpalding, Miscellanea, pp. 110 and 704. 

§ Addison, in GAristian Art, July, 1907. 


|| Addison, Zoco citato. 
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transcribing books, which was the usual occupation of the 
greater part of the monks for the hours allotted to manual 
labor; each monastery had its own library. There were seven- 
teen hundred manuscripts in the library at Petersborough. 
The library of the Grey Friars in London, built by Sir Rich- 
ard Whittington, was 129 feet long and 31 feet broad and well 
filled with books. Ingulf tells us that when the library at 
Croyland was burned in 1091 they lost 700 books. The great 
library at Wells had 25 windows in each side of it, as Leland 
informs us. At St. Augustine’s, at Canterbury, prayers were 
always said for the benefactors to the library both alive and 
dead.” * 

We to-day, who buy books for a few dollars, can scarcely 
realize the cost of books in past times. Yet even to-day, in 
this world of dollars and cents, the catalogues of manuscript 
dealers show that old manuscript Missals are listed up to one 
and two thousand dollars. A recent writer on this subject 
speaks of “ 100 books worth £40,000,” 2. ¢., $2,000 per volume; 
and of a sale where £3,400 and £2,600 were bid for two 
famous psalters respectively: 2. ¢., $30,000 for the two books.t 

As a last example, and one nearer to us, the following is taken 
from Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in the United States 
‘* A remarkable monument of patience and industry exists in two 
manuscript Missals which, in his (Father Schneider, an early 
missionary in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey) few and 
unconnected hours of leisure, he copied out, so as to have a 
Missal at different stations, and thus lighten the load he was 
required to carry. Poverty made it impossible to obtain a 
supply of Missals, but his patience supplied the want. One of 
these is in perfect preservation, a volume six inches wide, 
seven and a half inches long, and an inch thick, the handwriting 
clear and beautiful.’’t 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


*Butler, Lives, St. Augustine of Canterbury, May 26. 
+ Lang, The Library, Chaps. II, and III. 
t Vol. II., pp. 65-67. 


























SCHOLASTIC LOGIC AND MODERN THEOLOGY. 


BY W. H. KENT, O.S.C. 


HO those who are familiar with the merits of our old 
theological literature, it is easy to understand the 
impatience of its professors when they are told 
that men of the present age find its arguments 
LZ qu «inadequate and unconvincing, and that if religion 
is to be defended at all it must needs be by some new apolo- 
getic, whether it be by Pragmatism, or by appeals to the rea- 
sons of the heart, or moral arguments from a cumulus of prob- 
abilities, or by the admission of some “‘illative sense’ unknown 
to Fathers and Schoolmen. In this matter it may be said that 
this impatience with the advocates of new apologetics and new- 
fangled philosophies of religion is based on something better 
than the natural instinct of conservatism. And the opponents 
of the new views may be pardoned for feeling that here, at any 
rate, they are standing on firmer ground than in certain other 
controversies. For while elsewhere it might seem that if the 
conservative side had all the weight of authority and the wit- 
ness of tradition, the newer critics could at least make some 
plausible claim to speak in the name of reason; how, on the 
contrary, the party of progress appears to be rejecting reason 
and leaving both traditional authority and rational logic on the 
side of the Conservatives. And even those who are enamored 
of novelties may admit that it must seem the height of unrea- 
son to forsake a system of apologetic which furnishes a for- 
midable array of solid arguments and logical syllogisms that 
issue in certain conclusions and betake ourselves to a nebulous 
region of moral senses and probabilities and plausible conjec- 
tures. At the same time it must be confessed that the dubious 
advantages of this change of old lamps for new are hardly 
made more apparent by the somewhat peremptory fashion in 
which it is forced upon us. The student who has followed the 
course of theological history in the past might be prepared to 
learn that there is still room for some fresh developments and 
modification of methods. And if some of the old arguments 
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are set forth in a new form or are supplemented by others 
possibly more adapted to the needs of some minds in the 
present age, this change would bear some analogy to the evo- 
lution of theology and Catholic apologetics in the time of St. 
Thomas. But it is a very different thing to be told that the 
old method of reasoning in defence of religion is utterly worth- 
less and must now give way to a radically new system. And 
conservative apologists may be pardoned for suspecting that 
those who speak in this fashion must be very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the literature thus utterly set aside as obsolete. 

On the other hand, it can hardly be denied that some of 
the critics, at any rate, have been themselves trained in the 
old schools whose methods they are now disposed to disparage, 
and must be more or less familiar with their subject. And it 
may be well to ask how they come to take such a different 
view of arguments which give so much satisfaction to others. 
It is certainly a pretty problem, whichever way we take it. 
For it would seem that either the critics must be blind if they 
fail.to see the force of clear-cut definite arguments, or else the 
orthodox logicians must be the victims of some singular delu- 
sion. 

It must be confessed that some writers do not seem to find 
any difficulty in assuming some such blindness or folly on the 
part of their opponents. There are others, again, who appar- 
ently think that the whole matter may be explained by the 
spirit of the age or by the different mental characteristics of 
the various races or nations. Deductive logic, it seems, belongs 
to the Greeks and Romans and the medieval world which was 
molded in the old forms. But the Germanic races and the 
modern mind arrive at a knowledge of truth by experience and 
intuition. It may well be that certain methods of reasoning 
may be more in vogue in one place than in another, and each 
age may have its own characteristic fashions in thought as in 
other matters. But this theory will hardly furnish a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, for we find in fact that men of the 
same time and of the same race take widely divergent views. 
The minds of classic or medieval philosophers were not all cast 
in one mold; and in our own age there are still many who 
find more satisfaction in the formal methods of scholastic logic 
than in any newer means of knowledge. Is is easy to indulge 
in hasty generalizations and set the old arguments aside as 
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obsolete. And,in like manner, it is easy for others to dismiss 
modern criticism in the same contemptuous fashion. But in 
both cases it would surely be better to exercise a little more 
critical discrimination—to recognize the good work done by 
the critics, while we reject the errors which arise, for the most 
part, from a misapplication of true principles, and to allow the 
validity and the high value of scholastic logic without over- 
looking its limitations or the danger of illusions. 

Opinions may differ as to the comparative importance of 
formal deductive logic, induction, or other methods of reason- 
ing on arriving to knowledge of the truth. But in any case 
the candid inquirer must admit the validity of a genuine de- 
ductive syllogism; in other words, the truth of the conclusion 
follows infallibly from the truth of the premises. This doc- 
trine is the keynote of scholastic logic. But it may be doubted 
whether any schoolman has asserted it more strongly than one 
of the best of modern philosophers, the late Edward von Hart- 
mann, albeit he, like his master Schopenhauer, has had much 
more to tell us of immanent logic and the method of intuition.* 
And what is true of one syllogism holds good also in the case 
of a series or sequence of syllogisms, wherein the premises of 
the last are conclusions of preceding syllogisms, the whole 
series resting, in the last analysis, on primary principles, 2. ¢., 
propositions which are seen to be true when once their terms 
are rightly apprehended. The conclusion of the last syllogism 
in the sequence follows with absolute certainty from the truth 
of the first principles. This, in a few words, is the ideal de- 
ductive method preached and practised by the medieval mas- 
ters. And though it may have obvious limitations, for it can- 
not be applied in all fields of knowledge, ¢. g., in physical 
science and history, though even in its proper sphere it may 
leave room for other methods, it can hardly be denied that it 
has the merit of safety and certainty. The most obvious ob- 
jection urged against it is that it can bring no accession of 
new knowledge, since the truth of the conclusion is at least 
implicitly contained in the premises. But the best answer to 
this may be found in the rich results obtained in the profound 

*« Aber bei gegebenen Pramissen einen einfachen Schloss falsch vollziehen, das liegt nach 
meiner Auffassung gerade so ausser den Bereich der Méglichkeit, als dass ein von zwei 
Kraften gestossenes atom anders als in der Diagonale des Parallelogramens der Krafte gehen 


sollte.” Philosophie des Unbewussten. B. VII. Das Unbewusste im Denken, pp. 234-5. First 
Edition. 
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and luminous literature of. Catholic philosophy and theology. 
Dr. W. G. Ward was surely right in regarding this as one of 
the two greatest achievements of the human intellect. ‘‘ The 
pure intellect really exhibits to the full its astonishing capa- 
bilities, I think, only on two subjects: pure mathematics, 
which are its creation, and in which it legitimately claims ab- 
solute supremacy; and dogmatic theology, in which it submits 
contentedly to the only position allowed it on the field of 
morals and religion, the humble and dutiful subserviency to 
the spiritual nature” (deal of a Christian Church, Chapter V., 
s. 8, p. 281). 

These considerations may be enough to explain the rever- 
ence with which so many of us regard the deductive and logi- 
cal method of our scholastic masters, and the pained amaze- 
ment with which we learn that many modern minds fail to 
find satisfaction in these luminous and convincing syllogisms. 
For is not this ordered sequence of logical argument the only 
way of safety and certainty? On other paths we may be 
misled by fancy or feeling or the tricks of plausible rhetori- 
cians. But here, at any rate, there is no loophole for illusion. 
So it would surely seem so long as this method of pure de- 
ductive logic is considered in theory or in the abstract. So 
long as the sequence of syllogisms starts with premises which 
are strictly first principles whose truth is self-evident, it must 
he confessed that the method leaves no room for error or un- 
certainty. But, as might be expected, this is very seldom the 
case in practice. Life is short, and logic, if applied in this full 
and explicit fashion, would be exceedingly long. A writer, as 
a rule, has no need to go all the way back to first principles, 
in the strict sense of the term; for it will be enough for his 
purpose to argue trom propositions which, though not self- 
evident, are likely to be accepted by his readers. And in 
this same way two scholastic disputants, so long as they can 
appeal to principles allowed on both sides, have no occasion to 
go any further or deeper. This is all very sensible and prac- 
tical, no doubt. But at the same time it is well to be re- 
minded that it leaves an opening for one of the illusions of 
logic. In many cases we may be sure the argument has really 
been carried back to its ultimate source, and, if time and space 
allowed, the writer could work it all out on paper with the 
fullness and fidelity of Euclid. But too often the logician who 
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caretully proves his conclusions by syllogistic reasoning would 
have to admit, if closely pressed, that he has not made any 
rigorous examination of the grounds on which he holds the 
premises of his arguments, and too often the intelligent reader 
may have a shrewd suspicion that in the last analysis it will 
be found that the premises are resting securely—on the con- 
clusions. 

This curious form of inverted and illusory syllogism is, 
naturally enough, very common in political argumentation. It 
may be safely said that political measures are generally de- 
cided by motives that have little to do with logic, by class or 
party interests, by the pressure of circumstances, by popular 
clamor. But we can hardly expect to find these real grounds 
set forth in a king’s speech, in the preamble of an Act of 
Parliament, or in the utterances of the minister who intro- 
duces the measure. Here, on the contrary, the case is sup- 
ported by reasons drawn from some broad principles of po- 
litical justice—adopted for the occasion. The conclusion is 
supplied by other causes, and the premises of the argument 
are taken up for the sake of the conclusion to be drawn from 
them. The principles, no doubt, furnish a sufficient proof of 
the conclusion. But it will often appear that they prove a 
little too much, and lead to other conclusions by no means ad- 
mitted by the political logician. His argument throughout has 
an air of unreality. For one feels that he has a firmer hold 
of the particular conclusion than of the general principles by 
which it is supported. 

It is obvious that the danger of this logical illusion is by 
no means confined to the field of politics. And it may be 
said that it is present in some degree whenever a logician is 
engaged in defending a proposition or a doctrine which he 
already holds on grounds independent of his arguments. For 
the fact that he firmly holds the conclusion may predispose 
him to the hasty acceptance of general principles that seem to 
support it. 

“ Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.” 


And it is safe to say that a cherished conviction which 
rests on nobler grounds than jealousy may easily have a like 
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effect and lend to light and worthless arguments a force that 
is not their own. In this way, it may well be that the Catho- 
lic theologian and the Christian apologist are specially liable 
to this danger of logical illusion, The very firmness and depth 
of their own faith in the doctrines they are defending may 
lead them to use arguments which really rest upon it, and can, 
therefore, have no weight for those who are not already be- 
lievers. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that in this method of 
argument the natural order of the deductive syllogism is in- 
verted. For by the very fact that one proposition is put forth 
as a premise in proof of another, it purports to be more cer- 
tain or at any rate better known to the reader than the con- 
clusion that is to follow from it. It is of this very point that 
Aristotle is speaking when he enunciates the dictum so tersely 
rendered in Scholastic Latin—‘“ Propter quod unumquodque et 
illud magis.” Analyt. Post., lib. I.,c.2. Cf. St’ Thomas, lect. 
VI., in locum. Clearly, if the conclusions are proved with 
certitude from the premises, these must be more known or 
antecedently certain. Yet for the most part it must be con- 
fessed that the theologian or the apologist is assured of the 
truth of his conclusion before he has ever heard of the 
arguments or the evidence adducible in its defence. And 
when he is establishing a point of Catholic doctrine by the 
customary proofs from Scripture, tradition, and theological 
reasoning, the conclusion, indeed, has the certitude of faith; 
but there may be room for some misgiving as to the authen- 
ticity of the passages cited in evidence or as to the cogency 
of the reasoning. The point is not that strong arguments are 
wanting, but that one who is already assured of his conclu- 
sion is in danger of being satisfied with inadequate evidence. 

This may be clearly seen in the case of Patristic evidence. 
The unanimous testimony of the Fathers is a sure criterion of 
Catholic doctrine. And even apart from the religious and 
ecclesiastical value of this testimony, which can only be appre- 
ciated by Catholics, the mere Rationalist must admit that the 
agreement of these early writers furnishes historical evidence 
of the antiquity and continuity of Catholic doctrine. The best 
and most unmistakable proof of the real tendency of this 
testimony of antiquity may be seen in the history of the 
Tractarians who set out to follow the Fathers and found them- 
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selves landed in Rome. Clearly the writings of the Fathers do - 
contain valid arguments in defence of the Catholic Faith. But 
to give these arguments their full force something more is 
needed than a few isolated passages cited in support of a 
theological thesis. Before the reader can be assured that he 
has got the genuine teaching of the ancient Fathers he must 
have the help of criticism to decide the authenticity of the 
work quoted, he must consult the context, and possibly other 
writings also, to ascertain the author’s real mind, as well as 
other Fathers in order to distinguish a concordant testimony 
from local or personal opinions. Doubtless this has been done 
by such masters as Petavius and Thomasinus or by later writers 
on patrology. But it may be feared that few who read a 
theological text-book or manual of apologetics have made any 
serious study of the matter. And if they feel, rightly enough, 
that the passages cited in proof of the Catholic doctrine, and not 
those explained away in the answers to objections, give the 
real mind of the ancient Fathers, it may be safely said that 
this conviction arises from their faith in the teaching of the 
living Church, with which the belief of the Fathers must 
needs agree. On this point it may be well to recall some 
words written by Newman in one of his last and ablest efforts 
as an Anglican controversialist. 

‘‘A Romanist then cannot really argue in defence of his 
doctrines; he has too firm a confidence in their truth, if he is 
sincere in his profession, to enable him critically to adjust the 
due weight to be given to this or that evidence. He assumes 
his Church’s conclusion as true; and the facts or witnesses he 
adduces are rather brought forward to receive an interpretation 
than to furnish a proof. His highest aim is to show the mere 
consistency of his theory, its possible adjustment with the 
records of antiquity. I am not here inquiring how much of 
high but misdirected feeling is implied in this state of mind; 
certainly as we advance in perception of the truth, we all of 
us become less fitted to be controversialists” (7he Prophetical 
Office of the Church, Lect. III). 

This acute criticism of Catholic apologetics cannot be ac- 
cepted without some reservation. And it may be remarked 
that the writer himself in later life gave a practical proof that 
a “Romanist” can offer real argument in defence of his doc- 
trines. Yet, from what has been said above it may be seen 
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that there is some real foundation for this account of the Catho- 
lic attitude to the testimony of antiquity. It is true that the 
Catholic receives his faith in the first instance from the teach- 
ing of the living Church, that he turns to the ancient records 
in the confident expectation of finding them in agreement with 
that teaching. This expectation is abundantly fulfilled. For 
the past furnishes proofs of the present doctrines and at the 
same time the present throws back some light on the obscur- 
ity of the past. But, as has been suggested here, the apologist 
sometimes fancies that he is bringing forth proof from the 
past when he is really interpreting the past by the present. 

It may be well to remark that this illusion is comparative- 
ly harmless so far as the apologist himself is concerned. For 
his conclusion really rests on excellent grounds and his inter- 
pretation of the past in the light of the present teaching of 
the Church is a perfectly legitimate operation. But unfortu- 
nately when it is presented to others as a proof’it has a very 
different effect and only serves to discredit, however unjustly, 
the whole system of Scholastic logic. 

. . . Et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes. 

The large inference is scarcely fair. But there is, at any 
rate, a rude sort of poetic justice when these lapses from 
orthodox deductive logic are visited with this illogical severity. 

These facts and reflections may help, in some measure, to 
explain the dissatisfaction with which so many modern critics 
regard the classic arguments of Catholic apologetics. But, in 
addition to this, something must be allowed for a natural re- 
action against the rigidity and narrowness of some orthodox 
writers. There is no cause to complain of those who attach a 
high, not to say a paramount, importance to the old logic of 
the Schoolmen, and stoutly refuse to abandon it for some new- 
fangled form of defence. But, unfortunately, this commendable 
conservatism is sometimes associated with an unreasonable re- 
luctance to leave room for any other method of finding or 
establishing the truth. The champion of formal logic will have 
nothing to say to Newman’s “‘illative sense,” his cumulative 
probabilities, his argument from conscience, or to the methods 
of intuition and experience that find favor with other philoso- 
phers. This attitude has something of the narrowness of prim- 
itive Protestantism which finds its rule of faith in Chilling- 
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worth’s famous formula: “ The Bible and the Bible only is the 
religion of Protestants.” For in much the same manner our 
strait-laced logicians appear to be saying: ‘‘The syllogism and 
the syllogism alone is the logic of Scholastics.” And it may 
not be amiss to suggest that both these extremists may be met 
in the same manner. The Catholic does not answer Chilling- 
worth by seeking to lower or lessen the authority of the Bible. 
But he rightly urges that its testimony is supplemented and 
supported by that of tradition. And he points out that the 
Protestant is mistaken in supposing that he is really going by 
the Bible only. For, though the good man may be wholly 
unconscious of the fact, his belief in the Bible itself rests, in 
the last analysis, on the authority of the Fathers or the tes- 
timony of the Church ,and at every turn his interpretation of 
its pages is profoundly affected by the influence of tradition. 

In much the same way it may be observed that the most 
strictly logical series of syllogisms must needs depend, in the 
last resort, on first principles whose truth is self-evident, 7. ¢., 
is known by intuition, and on the knowledge of facts that comes 
by experience. Nor is it only at the outset that these forces 
play their part. For the experience of facts and the intuitive 
perception of principles lend a continuous support to the train 
of deductive reasoning, which is, moreover, assisted and sup- 
plemented by moral and practical judgments and the estimate of 
probabilities. Ail these things have their place, not only in the 
philosophic writings of the present day, but in the massive works 
of such medieval masters as St. Thomas, who could no more 
afford to do without them than we can afford to dispense with 
the aid of Scholastic logic in modern theology. 


St. Mary's, Bayswater, London, England, 














SHEARING TIME. 
BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


‘* The shearers sat in the firelight, hearty and hale and strong, 
After the hard day's shearing, passing the joke along; 
The ‘ringer’ that shore a hundred, as they never were shorn before, 
And the novice who, toiling bravely, had tommy-hawked half a score, 
The tar-boy, the cook, and the slushy, the sweeper that swept the board, 
The picker-up, and the penner, with the rest of the shearing horde. 
There were men from the inland stations where the skies like a furnace glow, 
And men from the Snowy River, the land of the frozen snow ; 
There were swarthy Queensland drovers who reckoned all land by miles 
And farmers’ sons from the Murray, where many a vineyard smiles. . . ." 
—A, B. Paterson. 


OR eleven months in the year nothing happens on 
an Australian sheep run. The life is uniform to 
monotony. Save for an occasional muster, or the 
rare advent of the teamster, there is but little 
to mark the passing of the days. But through- 
out this time there is a feeling in the air of pleasurable an- 
ticipation—of a gradual and sure unfolding, which, like an un- 
dersong of hope, proclaims the ultimate awakening. 

It is this which gives a meaning and a definite aim to the 
daily round, for as the sower goes out to sow his seed with 
his hope set in the harvest, even so does the station-hand 
tend the flocks with a view to the gathering in of the wool 
in due season. To the pastoralist himself everything depends 
on the yearly ‘“‘clip”; for having put all his money into the 
sheep, his profits are necessarily bound up in the success of 
the wool harvest. 

Before the shearing begins either he or his manager must 
make the necessary arrangments. He must also engage the 
full complement of shearing hands. Applications are generally 
made some months in advance. And because of the impor- 
tance of having the work done well and quickly the local au- 
thorities exercise some care in the choice of their shearers. 

The wool-king will only have picked hands. Therefore, 
when the shearer applies for a pen in the shearing shed, he 
must submit his testimonials and a deposit of twenty shillings. 


* 
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Every hand must have a satisfactory record. No man is taken 
on without good references. That is to say he must know his 
work; for the references deal solely with his professional skill 
and not with his personal character. 

So the pastoralist or his proxy picks his thirty or forty 
men, and states the approximate time of shearing. 

In the north of Queensland shearing begins early; in the 
central districts in July, August, and September; in the west- 
ern districts up till December. By this arrangement it is pos- 
sible for the same men to travel the country, picking up one 
job after another. 

For a full week before the shearing begins, numberless roust- 
abouts besiege the station. These may be pickers-up (there 
must be one picker-up to every five shearers in the shed) 
*‘broomies,” tar-boys, branders, pressers, and classers. 

Among the hands engaged for the shearing season, perhaps 
none is more important than the temporary cook who will have 
to minister to the wants of the shearers, and it is not uncom- 
mon for the competing candidates to give a demonstration of 
their skill on the day before. There is then a show of hands 
in the shed, and the cook who has the most votes gets the 
job. The cook’s wages are then arranged for, the price of 
rations being also set down in his agreement. 

On the eve of the shearing the hands are “rung up” and 
when all are assembled the manager reads out the shearers’ 
contract, which each man must sign. 

This ‘contract sets forth the obligations which are binding 
alike on employer and employed. It stipulates the rates of 
payment and the standard of work required. It also legislates 
for the maintenance of law and order; and it expressly forbids 
the sale or consumption of intoxicants—these and the various 
other clauses having been drawn up and agreed to by the 
conference of pastoralists, who conjointly with the labor leaders 
represent what is known as the Shearers’ Union. 

The preliminaries being now complete the shearers are free 
to start in; and in the morning the first “cut” begins. The 
general superintendence of the work in the shed is in the hands of 
the manager, whose tact and diplomacy are often put to the test 
in managing his men. The sub-manager takes charge of the mus- 
tering party; the business of the mustering party being to feed 
the “receiving paddock.” To do this, the sheep must be driven 
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in from another paddock further out. The wash-pool is gener- 
ally situated some four or five miles distant from the shed, and 
as the fleece must be thoroughly dry before being shorn, the 
sheep are put through the wash-pool some hours beforehand. 
As they are washed, they are turned into an adjoining paddock 
which is drawn upon as required, for the supplying of the re- 
ceiving paddock. 

To do this well requires careful management, since no in- 
terval of time may elapse between the incoming and the out- 
going flock. There must be a constant reserve of sheep wait- 
ing their turn to replace those that are already shorn; the lat- 
ter being simultaneously drafted out into their allotted pad- 
dock. The sub-manager must, therefore, employ some judgment 
in bringing up the sheep, so that the shearers make no protest. 
For, according to the shearers’ contract, the men may not be 
kept waiting. The sheep must be there, a constant supply 
ready to their hand, to enable them to earn a maximum wage, 
Shearers are paid by the piece- work system; consequently the 
best man wins. 

The method of work is always the same. The rams are 
gathered in first. Five-pence is the standard wage for shearing a 
ram. In point of time the shearing of one ram is supposed to 
equal the shearing of two sheep. As a matter of fact, the ram 
takes longer, for in addition to the ram’s wool being harder, the 
curly horns retard the clipping, with the result that the men 
make less at ram than at sheep-shearing. Flock rams are always 
of superior breed. Once shorn, all the rams are put in the shorn- 
ram paddock, from which they are subsequently transferred to 
their own appointed paddock further out on the run. 

Next come the wethers. It may be a flock of ten thousand 
or so, which are run into the receiving paddock, there to wait 
their turn for the feeding of the shed. The wethers, like the 
rams, are easily managed. They are good battlers too, and 
when out on the run, can generally pick up feed for themselves. 
They will also find their way into water, even though it means 
traversing six, seven, and even eight miles of open scrub. From 
a psychological point of view it is interesting to see how the 
wethers have their preferences in the matter of friendship. 
The wether won’t take to every wether, but only to one. And 
when the flock has been shorn and drafted out, the isolated 
wether will fidget round until he finds his own mate again. 
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After the wethers are all shorn, it is the turn of the ewes, 
and the hoggarts, and the lambs—the two latter sections being 
first drawn off and drafted, so as to be shorn in separate 
groups. The ewes are always a nuisance. They won’t come 
in without coaxing, and frequently a pet sheep must be used 
as a decoy. It is the same out on the run. The ewes give 
more work than the wethers and the rams put together. For 
while these will pick up whatever feed there is, the ewes are 
continually bothering about the welfare of the lambs. Or if 
not, they are fretful at having no lamb to fend for. Shearers 
get for sheep two-pence half-penny a fleece; a good man 
shearing as many as a hundred a day. 

Owing to the spirit of light-heartedness in the shearing 
shed, as also to the keen competition among the men, the sheep 
are always in danger of being knocked about. But here again, 
the shearers’ contract comes in, one clause of which provides 
that if a shearer gashes one or more sheep, he is subject to 
dismissal, the manager reserving to himself the right of turning 
him off, or of giving him another chance. This does not mean 
that a certain amount or minor slashing may not pass, but that 
wilful carelessness is barred. As a matter of fact, the sheep 
are continually being cut about, in testimony of which there are 
constant cries of “‘ Tar! Tar!’ from various parts of the shed. 
And at each summons the tar-boy rushes along with fear in 
his heart, and the tar brush in his hand, and having hastily 
stanched the gaping wound, darts off to perform the same office 
elsewhere. For the tar-boy learns to be nimble in his move- 
ments if he would escape being the object of the shearers’ at- 
tention. 

So the hours speed in the shearing shed. Throughout the 
working hours it is as busy as a bee-hive. Hands, tongues, 
and limbs appear to be kept going continuously. There is a 
low, incessant buzz of activity; for, in spite of the occasional 
cracking of jokes, every man puts forth his best effort—each 
hopes to come out on top before sundown, since: 


‘The man that rung the Tubbo shed, is not the ringer here, 

That stripling from the Cooma side can teach him how to 
shear. 

They trim away the ragged locks, and rip the cutter goes, 

And leaves a track of snowy fleece from brisket to the nose; 
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It’s lovely how they peel it off with never stop nor stay, 
They’re racing for the ringer’s place this year at Castlereagh. 
The youngsters picking up the fleece enjoy the merry din, 
They throw the classer up the fleece, he throws it to the 
bin; 

The pressers standing by the rack are waiting for the wool, 
There’s room for just a couple more, the press is nearly full; 
Now jump upon the lever lads, and heave and heave away, 
Another bale of golden fleece is branded ‘ Castlereagh.’ ” 


The shearers’ day begins soon after sunrise and continues 
until the noon-day break—‘‘ Smoko” they call it. 

Noon is the dinner hour, and there is nothing like .shear- 
ing for developing an appetite or encouraging a thirst. Cold 
tea is the accepted beverage, and in the shearing shed it is 
absorbed by the gallon. : 

But now the dinner hour draws to a close; the shearers 
have gone back to the shed, the roustabouts are in their ap- 
pointed places—all are ready to start in when the signal is 
given. From further out comes a confused blur of sounds—the 
bleating of sheep, the yapping of the sheep dogs, the sharp, 
short “crack”? of the sheep-whips; and, rising above it all, the 
voices of the mustering party, urging, coaxing, compelling, and 
then—with a jerk and a rush and a soft patter of feet—the re- 
luctant ewes are finally driven into the receiving paddock. 
Whereupon : : 


“The bell is set aringing and the engine gives a toot, 
There’s five and thirty shearers here are shearing for the 
. loot, 
So stir yourselves you penners-up and shove the sheep along, 
The musterers are fetching them a hundred thousand strong, 
And make your collie dogs speak up—what would the buy- 
ers say 
In London if the wool was late this year from Castlereagh ?” 
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One of the objections brought by 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN shrewd Protestants against con- 
CHINA. tributing to the foreign missions 
sustained by their churches is 
that the missionaries overdo the business of advertising their 
work. The prospectus is always voluminous and alluring, the 
report of results generally brief and unsatisfactory. With us 
Catholics the difficulty has been the other way about. It is 
almost as if our missionaries forget their native language when 
they learn the language of “the natives.” Of course it is not 
forgetfulness, but an excess of modesty. At any. rate most of 
us Catholics, until lately, knew little about the work that is 
being done in the foreign mission field, except that this or that 
order had a number of priests in China, or Ceylon, or Uganda, 
and that there was a large number, or a sprinkling, of native 
Catholics. It took the educational work of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith to make the missionaries talk, and 
us listen. 

Father Wolfustan has discovered a way to combine the 
demands of modesty and those of proper advertising. He has 
composed, or compiled, a work of nearly 500 pages,* most of 
which is made up of quotations from non-Catholic missionaries 
and travelers on the work of the Catholic missionaries in China, 
The extent of his researches may be judged from the biblio- 
graphical appendix, in which he gives a list of about 300 
books which he has consulted. Most of the titles may also be 
found in the footnotes throughout the book, showing that he 
has found some matter to his purpose in the majority of them. 
He does not hesitate to cite criticisms and complaints, some 
of which he answers, and others of which he admits as well- 
based. But the whole trend of the testimony of these un- 
prejudiced witnesses (unprejudiced, at least, in favor of Catho- 
licism) goes to establish a magnificent tribute to the devotion 
and efficiency of the Catholic missionaries in the Celestial 
Kingdom. 

Since the work is essentially a comparison of churches and 
methods, it is not only a history of the Catholic Church in 


_ © The Catholic Church in China from 1860 to 1907. By Bertram Wolfustan, S.J. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. London and Edinburgh: Sands & Co. 
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China in the last half century; it is the story of the efforts of 
all Christian denominations there. From this point of view, 
the work becomes a strong argument for the need of Christian 
unity. The havoc wrought by heresies is not so keenly per- 
ceived at home, for we have grown dulled to it by use during 
the past three centuries; but the extent of the evil shows it- 
self when a dozen disunited churches present themselves before 
a non-Christian people as being each the true Church of 
Christ. Father Wolfustan touches frequently on this difficulty, 
following in this the non-Catholic writers whom he is quoting. 
Several chapters are devoted to the question; notably, “From 
Confucius to Confusion” and *‘ Unum in Christo.” The latter, 
which is an account of an attempt of certain missionary bodies 
to come to a common agreement, reads in places like ‘The. 
Comedy of Convocation.” 

Other questions of general interest are also treated, such 
as the difficulty of translating the Bible into foreign tongues, 
the relative efficiency of married and of celibate missionaries, 
and the relations of foreign powers with China. Throughout 
the author has an eye for the interesting as well as for the 
edifying, and has made his book the most readable work on 
missions we have ever seen. 


We venture to congratulate Father 

THE PAPACY. Dolan upon the production of this 
excellent book.* It may be de- 

scribed as a refutation of the contention of some Anglicans 
that “‘ Papal Claims,” 7. ¢, Papal Primacy in matters of faith 
and discipline, receive no support from the first great Synods 
of the Church. In the first place, the Catholic position rela- 
tive to General Councils is stated: namely, that the Bishop 
of Rome alone possesses the right to summon, to preside 
at, and to confirm the decrees of such Councils, and that 
he may exercise these rights personally or through legates. 
Then, basing his information on the great collections and his- 
tories of Manzi, Hardouin, the Ballerini, Constant, Baluze, He- 
fele, and others, the author studies the origins, circumstances, 
and decrees not only of the First Six Cicumenical Councils 
(Nicza, 325; Constantinople, 381; Ephesus, 431; Chalcedon, 
451; Constantinople, 553, 680), but also the Synod of Sardica 


* The Papacy and the First Councils of the Church, By Rev. Thomas S, Dolan. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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(343 or 344); the famous Latrocinium or Robber Synod of 
Ephesus in 449; and some minor Synods held between 
645-649. 

In a most interesting and logical manner the author brings 
forth from these Councils abundant proofs of the Catholic 
position of Roman Supremacy in matters of faith and discip- 
line. Nor are the difficulties ignored. The famous objections 
against Roman Supremacy, derived from canon 3 of the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople (381) and from canon 28 of the Council 
of Chalcedon (451) are fully explained and successfully refuted. 
The last chapter is an able summary of the entire thesis which 
proves that “the Papacy was not only a colossal fact, but a 
controlling force, in its relations to those old assemblies of 
the Church’s shepherds.” The author very cleverly touches 
upon some of the less dignified scenes enacted in the Councils 
(pp. 32-4, 55-6, 87), and also points out the dangers that menaced 
the Church from “‘an attempted Erastianism, which found ex- 
pression in the constant meddling of the Byzantine Emperors 
in ecclesiastical affairs.” The book contains a good index, but 
its value would be increased by the addition of a bibliography. 

There is no doubt that the present volume will be of great 
service to students of theology: those studying De Romano Pon- 
tifice will find the historical side of the dogma fully treated, while 
the students of Christology will discover an interesting historical 
background to the conciliar decrees. Such a study is becom- 
ing a more and more necessary addition to the regular scho- 
lastic course, as non-Catholics ate always more interested in 
the historical than in the philosophical side of theology. We 
wish that the clergy of the United States were turning out 
more of such volumes. They would take away our reproach 
and would be fulfilling the wish expressed by Pope Pius X. 
in his Encyclical on Modernism, that more attention should be 
paid to the positive side of theology than has been done in 
the past. 


We take pleasure in calling the 

CONFESSIONS OF ST. attention of our readers to a new 
AUGUSTINE. edition of The Confessions of St, 
Augustine.* The translation of 

the immortal classic presented here is that made by Dr. Pusey 


* The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited by Temple Scott from the translation of Dr, 
Pusey. With a Preface by Alice Meynell. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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in 1835. The preface is from the pen of Alice Meynell and 
fittingly does she introduce the heart-appealing confessions of 
the immortal Augustine: “The great men of the race are they 
who aré chiefly capable of a great sincerity. Other men may 
be entirely sincere, but the entire sincerity of great natures is 
of larger importance; of them it may be said that they are 
not relatively but absolutely and positively more sincere than 
the rest. And in nothing else, obviously, is a great sincerity 
so momentous as in religion. . . . St. Augustine stood 
alone with the end of his search, alone in the great sincerity, 
one of the greatest sincerities in the history of the human 
race.” 

The volume is edited by Temple Scott and includes twelve 
beautiful illustrations from the brush of Maxwell Armfield. 
The letter-press, binding, the entire mechanical make-up are 
of the highest order. The Scriptural quotations are all printed 
in italic. May this great book of human experience be more 
and more known and loved by the multitude as well as studied 
by the learned. 


Lovers of the holy wisdom of per- 
THE SPIRITUAL CANTICLE fection will thank Father Zimmer- 
BY ST. JOHN OF THE mann, the English discalced Car- 
CROSS. melite for his new edition of The 
Spiritual Canticle of the Soul.* 
He has already given us a new edition of both Zhe Ascent 
of Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of the Soul, in all cases 
reproducing Mr. David Lewis’ translation. This translator will 
hardly be superceded. His fidelity to the original and his terse 
clearness of style, together with the disciple’s unction plainly 
in evidence, make him the final English medium of St. John 
of the Cross. Such we believe to be the concurrent view of 
English-speaking readers of the mystics. Yet Father Zimmer- 
mann’s revision is of much, and in some aspects of essential, 
value. For he is himself a Carmelite friar of the strict obser- 
vance, and lives that daily life whose beatitude is shown in this 
Spiritual Canticle. He has devoted his life to the diffusion of 
this precious literature, his studies in it being honest in the 
extreme. And although his style is not always smooth, it is 
ever clear and emphatic. 


*A Spiritual Canticle of the Seul by St. John of the Cross. Translated by David Lewis. 
Reviséd by Benedict Zimmermann, O.C.D, New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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St. John of the Cross wrote this, his last literary effort, 
while very near suffering a total collapse of all his aims in 
aiding St. Teresa in her Reform. He was at the time in prison, 
being shut up in “a narrow, stifling cell, with no window, 
but only a small loophole through which a ray of light entered 
for a short time of the day, just long enough to enable him to 
say his office, and affording little facility for reading or writ- 
ing.” 

Pie managed under such difficulties to put down a sketch of 
these strange and charming verses, and the notes necessary for 
the comments his mind was full of. After being set at liberty 
he adjusted and perfected these and published them under the 
title of A Spiritual Canticle of the Soul. 

It is an abridged paraphrase of the scriptural Canticle of 
Canticles, or the Song of Solomon. This divine song of the 
celestial espousals has been grossly abused by heritics and 
sensualists. False mysticism is often associated with impure 
relationships between the sexes, and it has accordingly mis- 
used the oriental imagery of the scriptural Canticle. Rightly 
understood, the meaning is a spiritual doctrine of the most re- 
fined chastity. St. John of the Cross interprets it with the 
ease of a saint versed in the interior communications between 
the soul and its divine Spouse. He brings to his task, be- 
sides, the gifts of a natural poetical temperament. Therefore 
this revision of Mr. Lewis’ translation will aid in Scripture 
study, as well as in the explorations of the higher paths of 
prayer. 

We thank Father Zimmermann for his labor and his taste, 
and we trust that he will go through the entire range of the 
saint’s works in a similar spirit. 

His editing of the Juterior Castle of St. Teresa, as done into 
English by the Stanbrook Benedictine nuns, entitles him to 
our gratitude. And we await the same wise co-operation in 
the new translation by the same competent hands of St. Teresa’s 
Way of Perfection. This is a manual of .ordinary states of 
prayer, the only book of that mistress of earnest souls, wholly 
adapted to the spiritual needs of the entire body of the faith- 
ful. Canon Dalton’s translation, in spite of its innumerable de- 
fects, has done good work. But its shortcomings are : always 
annoying and often misleading. 
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This is a collection of the shorter 
LITTLE ESSAYS FOR papers of a nun* who is a veteran 
FRIENDLY READERS. teacher among the Sisters of St. 
Dominic at their well-known con- 
vent in Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. Judging by the tone of her 
work, the years have not been able to rob her of cheeriness 
and sprightliness of disposition. The Zssays are on different 
topics—religion, character-building, education, literature, remin- 
iscences. They are written primarily, it can be seen, to suit 
the needs and ideals of a convent school, and therefore will 
receive their warmest welcome from the “friendly readers” to 
whom they are addressed. But they contain a message, or a 
number of messages, to teachers and to women in general, 
which are worth presenting to the larger public. The remin- 
iscences constitute the most interesting part of the book, and 
are executed with the surest touch. We can assure Sister 
Charles Borromeo that all of her readers, even her critics if 
there be any, will be “friendly readers” so far as she herself 
is concerned. 
The chief characteristic of these 
THE GREAT PROBLEM. sermonsft is their Spartan simplic- 
ity. The author, a devoted and 
well-loved priest of the Peoria diocese, purposely avoids rhe- 
torical display. His aim—one successsfully achieved—is to give 
the people simple, wholesome, practical suggestions in a plain, 
clear, direct fashion. The sermons, based as a rule, on the 
Sunday gospels, have the additional excellence of brevity. 
While some may think the style too severely simple, too re- 
lentlessly unyielding to the popular craving for picturesque 
phrases and well-rounded periods, there can be no doubt but 
that, on the whole, it will be well for priests to aim always, 
as this author does, at simplicity and clearness. 


This bookt has been written not 

GREEK LANDS AND for scholars or for those who have 
LETTERS. been fortunate enough to spend 

much time in Greece, but for the 

many travelers, whose time is limited to seeing only the most 


* Little Essays for Friendly Readers, By;Carola Milanis (Sister Charles Borromeo, O.S D.) 
Dubuque, Iowa: Press of M. S. Hardie. 

t The Great Problem. By Rev. J. J. Burke. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t Greek Lands and Letters, By F,G. and A.C. E. Allinson, Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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attractive places in Hellas. For these the authors have, with 
taste, selected the sites that would naturally appeal to the 
imagination of tourists. That the task has been well accom- 
plished is evident from even a cursory glance at the book. 
One interesting feature is found in the pages devoted, in the 
Introduction, to proving that the Hellenes were lovers of na- 
ture. Extracts from many Greek authors are adduced to illus- 
trate the Greek attitude toward nature. One-quarter of the 
volume is devoted to Athens, whose beauties and historical 
associations are quite fully dealt with, And the other chap- 
‘ters are just as attractively written. This is a travel book and 
tourist guide, as the authors modestly style it. But it is all 
this and much more, for it would he hard to find a volume 
intended for popular use, and still so replete with art and his- 
tory and literature. The authors have introduced much knowl- 
edge that will help the traveler; and, best of all, they have 
wisely elected not to overburden their readers with ancient 
lore. 
Charles Joseph Eugene de Maze- 
BISHOP DE MAZENOD. nod, Bishop of Marseilles and 
Founder of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, passed from this life in the fragrance of holiness 
about a half century ago. His spiritual children are numerous 
and active as missionaries in all English-speaking countries (and 
in many others); but, unlike most religious families, they have 
not been active in proclaiming the virtues of their holy founder. 
Even in French, when Father Baffie wrote this work* in 1894, 
there was but a scanty supply of literature bearing on his 
work and personality. This is due, we are told, to the fact 
that the humility of the man deterred his companions from 
writing in his praise even after his death. It would have been a 
misfortune, however, if this silence had been sustained, and we 
may be thankful to Father Baffie and to his anonymous trans- 
lator for making us acquainted with this model of priestly vir- 
tue. Mgr. de Mazenod was one of the great bishops who have 
been also founders of congregations, and as such he is a link 
between episcopal government and the life and work of reli- 
gious. But it is not only bishops and regulars who can gain 
profit from this study of his life. The young layman, the semi- 
narian, the mission priest, in fact, every aspiring Christian soul, 


* Bishop de Mazenod, His Inner Life and Virtues, By Rev. Eugene Baffie,O.M.I. With 
portraits. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 
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can gain help and inspiration from the study of this singularly 
attractive type of spiritual character. 

The author warns us that his work is not a biography, 
He has adopted a method which Newman describes as chop- 
. ping up a holy man into virtues. The drawbacks of this method 
are evident. But in spite of these, Father Baffie has succeeded 
in presenting a very interesting and fairly clear portrait of his 
subject. There is, of course, a great deal of skipping backwards 
and forwards through his life to get materials to prove his 
possession of various virtues, but with the help of a well-writ- 
ten little chronological sketch of the Bishop’s career, which the 
translator has thoughtfully supplied, it is not hard to follow. 
And in other respects the book is easy reading. We are spared 
the usual prosy disquisitions on the virtues. Instead, we find 
anecdotes, quotations from letters and diaries, everything in 
fact which goes to show the presence of the virtues in concrete 
form. 


Most University professors issue a 

CLASSICAL MORALISTS. list of “ required readings” which 

must be studied as a supplement 

to the lectures. The idea is an excellent one. Students are 

generally only too willing to take their views of systems at 

second-hand. There is a certain fear of looking into original 

sources, a fear which comes from inexperience, and which is 

often dissipated by a half-hour’s careful reading. The great 

thinker is in many cases simpler and clearer than his commen- 
tators. ‘‘ The half-gods go, when the gods arrive.” 

The main drawback to the system is the expense. When 
the whole class need certain books, the resources of even the 
best library are overtaxed. To supply the need, Dr. Benjamin 
Rand, of Harvard, has compiled several works which present 
the more distinctive views of eminent thinkers. The present 
volume ®* treats of ethics. A brief introduction gives a rapid 
survey of the teachings of the different schools on the funda- 
mental points. In general, the selections are well made. There 
is, however, a paucity of citations from Catholic authors. The 
Fathers are passed over, except St. Augustine (who, by the 
way, can hardly be said to belong to the “medieval” period). 

* The Classical Moralists. Selections illustrating Ethics from Socrates to Martineau. 


Compiled by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Of the Schoolmen we find only Abelard and Aquinas. The 
only other Catholic quoted is Father Malebranche. The author 
says that “in the medieval period it is difficult to present 
ethics apart from the great body of theological doctrines, ex- 
cept by means of a collection of isolated passages.” That this 
is true concerning the work of many of our Catholic moralists, 
both in the earlier and later periods, may not be denied. But 
we think that the main difficulty is that Dr. Rand is unfa- 
miliar with the vast field of Catholic ethical thought. If he 
had consulted a competent guide in this matter, such as Dr. 
Fox or Father Wing, he could get references to Catholic 
authors who treat fundamental ethics exactly after the manner 
of the philosophers whom he cites. We might venture to sug- 
gest: Suarez, de Lugo, Lessius, and the Salamancus amongst 

the post-Tridentine writers; modern systematizers such as 
' Meyer, Bouquillon, and Cathrein; and others, as Taparelli, 
Rosmini, and Gutberlet. It is a pity that such a well-con- 
ceived work is lacking in its statement of the ethical princi- 
ples of a school which must be conceded to be, at least nu- 
merically, the strongest in Christendom. 


This book, the work of a Belgian 

THE EUCHARISTIC TRI- Jesuit, has been written as an aid 
DUUM. to priests in carrying out the Holy 

Father’s decree concerning the 

Eucharistic Triduum.* It covers, however, the whole ground 
of the legislation on frequent Communion which has been is- 
sued during this pontificate. Part I. contains translations of 
the Roman documents which embody this legislation, and also 
directions and practical hints for a successful triduum. Part II., 
which comprises most of the book, is called “Subjects for In- 
struction.” These “subjects” are really sermons, or rather 
sermon-sketches, which suggests ample matter for treatment. 
The general trend of all of them is to insist on the advantage 
of daily frequentation of the Eucharistic Banquet. Part III. 
describes various means of keeping up the good work inau- 
gurated by the triduum, by means of the Eucharistic League, 
the Apostleship of Prayer, the month of the Sacred Heart, 


* The Eucharistic Triduum, an Aid to Priests in Preaching Frequent and Daily Commun- 
ton, According to the Decrees of His Holiness, Pius X. Translated from the French of P. Jules 
Lintelo, S.J., by F, M. de Zulueta, S.J. London: R. V. T. Washbourne; New York: Ben. 
ziger Brothers, 
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daily Mass, preaching, prayers, etc. It also offers further con- 
siderations concerning frequent Communion for children, work- 
ingmen, and inmates of educational establishments. The bibli- 
ography of works on devotion to the Blessed Sacrament will 
be found helpful by many priests. 


The publishers have showered up- 
THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. on Professor Lanciani’s latest vol- 
ume * a wealth of clear and attrac- 
tive illustrations and exceptional elaborateness of make-up. 
Yet the volume is well. worth all this rich setting, for it is a 
gift book for which a scholar might well be grateful. Whether 
in reconstructing the social life of antiquity er in explaining 
the rise and decay of cities like Ostia, in great and in small 
things, Professor Lanciani seems equally the master. Con- 
fessing that he has omitted matters of interest because of lack 
of space, he promises—should the present volume prove ac- 
ceptable to the reader—that the subject will be continued in 
another. We trust that he may be called upon to fulfill his 
promise, for into his work the singular fascination of the 
Campagna itself finds place, with its variety of scenery, its 
fragrant antiquity, its quiet contentment, its eloquent memor- 
ials of prehistoric scenes. 


One of the oceupations of the 
ST. MELANIA. learned leisure to which his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Rampolla retired 
at the close of his diplomatic career was the critical study and 
publication of documentary evidence concerning the life of a 
noble Roman lady and saint of the fifth century, Santa Mela- 
nia. It was the Cardinal’s hope that these documents might 
be used by some devout writer in the preparation of a biogra- 
phy of the saint, which should be at the same time edifying 
and strictly historical, In the present volume} the Cardinal’s 
wish has been fulfilled, as he himself testified, and the Countess 
da Persico has produced a work which gives the modern 
Italian lady a notable lesson by its vivid picture of a Christian 
heroine who lived and triumphed in a time and amid tempta- 
tions not altogether different from their own. 


* Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. By Rudolfo Lanciani. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
+Santz Melania Giuniore. Di Elena da Persico. Torino: Libreria Sacro Cuore. 
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The same distinguished authoress has recently published a 
lecture * delivered by her at Brescia during a sort of Social Con- 
gress, in September, 1908. It outlines the duty of Catholic 
women in the present age, and was occasioned by the fact that 
at Rome the Women’s Congress had voted the elimination of 
the Christian catechism from the schools of Italy. 


Most of us, who have devoted the 
MYTHOLOGY. most fruitful years of our youth 
to the study of Latin and Greek 
classics, will admit that the heathen mythology was always a 
vague and confused world to us. And even now, when read- 
ing Milton or Keats or Matthew Arnold, we have to turn to a 
work of reference to make sure just what some mythological 
allusion means. Mr. Hutchinson’s work} will make the path 
easier for those who tread in our footsteps. He has thrown 
into the form of a story (one might say a novel) the account 
of the gods of antiquity. The central figure in his tale is 
Orpheus, but his story is made a centre around which cluster 
the tales of all the elder gods. We have the stories of Cronos 
and Zeus, of Prometheus and of Deucalion, of Apollo, Perse- 
phore, Cadmus, Bacchus, and the whole adventure of Orpheus 
in the under-world to regain his lost Eurydice. The narrative 
is written with power and dignity. It is easy to read and easy 
to remember. And if one feels that he is too far away from 
all that sort of thing to want to go over it again, he might 
make a present of the book to some lad in college who feels 
despairingly that the land of the ancient gods must surely be 
bounded on all sides by Lethe’s stream. 


Lives of saints who serve as models 

ST. GERARD MAIELLA. for particular classes have always 
been of very special value; and 

religious communities in particular have found that there is no 
better way of forming the spirit of true piety in novices than 
by holding up for their example the life of some saint who 
has achieved perfection in their own state of life. St. Gerard 


* La Questione Femminile in Italia e il Dovere Della Donna Cattolica. Di Elena da Per- 
sico, Siena: Topografia Pontificia S. Bernardino. 


* Orpheus With His Lute. By W.M.L. Hutchinson. New York: Longmans, Green & 
- Co, 
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Maiella* has been selected by Rev. Vassall-Philips as a model 
for lay brothers. The offices of tailor, gardener, cook, sacris- 
tan, infirmarian—in fact, all the positions which a lay brother 
may be called on to hold—have been filled in turn by St. 
Gerard Maiella; and, as the author says, in his concluding ex- 
hortation: ‘‘ As the lay brothers go about their daily duties, 
they may remember that what they do now he did once.” 

The present little work is a concise presentation of the data 
found in the more exhaustive treatise by Father Tannoia, en- 
titled Zhe First Companions of St. Alphonsus. The narrative is 
designed to illustrate the salient lesson in St. Gerard’s career— 
that sanctity can be obtained by a proper performance of the 
simple duties of the common life. 


The historian of the future will not 
POLITICAL’HISTORY. lack for data in narrating the 
events of the present, unless some 
incendiary Caliph Omar shall have the will and the power to 
doom the libraries of the nation to the flames. This is the 
third volume of Hon. Mr. Alexander’s Political History of the 
State of New York,t and it contains 561 generous pages, The 
period of history traversed runs from the outbreak of the Civil 
War down to Grover Cleveland’s election as Governor in 1882. 
It is the story of events that are in the memory of many, and 
that still sound like ancient history to the younger generation 
in this swiftly moving republic. It brings up the names of 
Seymour, Greeley, Boss Tweed, Roscoe Conkling, Tilden, John 
Kelly, Arthur, Cornell, Cleveland. It is an interesting story, 
well told and well documented, and generally fair. 


This latest work on Lourdes,{ by 

LOURDES. Canon Rousseil, reviews the later 

history of the apparitions and the 

life of Bernadette, outlines the character of the apparition, de- 
scribes the festivities of the golden jubilee, and speaks at 
length of the men principally concerned with the history of 
the shrine: Abbé Peyramale, Mgr. Laurence, Henri Lasserre, 


* Life of St. Gerard Maiella, Lay Brother ofthe Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
By Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips. C.SS.R. London: Washbourne; New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

t A Political History of the State of New York. By De Alva Stanwood Alexander, A.M., 
LL.D. Vol, III, (1861-1882). New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
¢ Zhe Glories of Lourdes, By Canon Rousseil. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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Mgr. Schoepfer and Dr. Boissarie. A letter from Abbé Ber- 
trin and a preface by Dr. Boissarie confirm the scientific ac- 
curacy of the facts presented. The volume has been universal- 
ly admitted by the Catholic press of France to be the last 
word, whether historical, poetical, or mystical, on the events 
of the famous grotto. The author shows an abiding love for 
our Lady of Lourdes and his testimony is a valuable addition 
to Catholic apologetical literature. 


Mgr. Mignot includes in this apol- 

THE CHURCH AND CRITI- ogetic work on The Church and 
CISM. Criticism * the fruit of ten years’ 

interest in modern religious con- 

troversy. These investigations are a sequel and a supplement 
to the Letters on Ecclesiastical Studies. The first and longest 
deals with Sabatier’s Sketch of a Philosophy of Religion. Mgr. 
Mignot is justly proud of having discerned Sabatier’s errors 
ten years before they were condemned by the Encyclical 
Pascendi, despite the fact that he was the bishop “whom cer- 
tain publicists have since wished to represent as too indulgent 
towards these novelties.” In this study he deals with the i 
psychological basis of religion, revelation and miracles, proph- 
| 

: 

| 

| 





ecy, Christ, and dogmas, and therein he shows how the Mod- 
ernists, ‘‘ without denying Christ and His work, lower it to 
human proportions.” ‘What M. Sabatier’s book lacks is not 
keenness of analysis, or depth of thought, or variety of sur- 
veys . . . what it lacks is Christianity.” Space forbids 
quotation from the articles on ‘‘Church and Science” and ‘‘ The 
Bible and Religions.” It is sufficient to note their fairness of 
view, depth of conviction, and vigor of style. 


Evolution has furnished the ene- 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. mies of Christianity with plentiful 

objections; and of this numerous 
brood probably none are more vital to-day than those begot- 
ten by the science of comparative religion. It has been urged 
by rationalists that doctrines common to Christianity and : 
other religions must have a common origin, and cannot be 
more divine in one than in another. 
> ee Critigue. Par Mgr. Mignot, Archevéque d’Albi. Paris: Libraire Victor 
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Dr. Tisdall,* after examining the foundation for alleged re- 
semblances, endeavors to show: ‘‘(1) that if these doctrines 
are almost universally held, then they cannot be devoid of 
significance and of truth; (2) that, this being so, they must be 
deemed part of the divine education of the human race; (3) 
that in the ethnic religions they have been so perverted and 
distorted as to be productive of terrible evils; (4) whereas in 
the form in which they are taught in Christianity they pro- 
duce good results” (p. vi.). 

The author himself holds firmly to the divine origin of 
Christianity and accounts for common beliefs by a primitive 
supernatural revelation, of which these are fragments. He 
seems willing to make concessions destructive of all real spe- 
cific difference between Christianity and other religions. 

Apart from this fact, however, and that he is occasionally 
unjust to the Catholic Church (this is one of a series of An- 
glican Church Handbooks), Dr. Tisdall has successfully accom- 
plished his task, in as far as that is possible within the limits 
of so small a book. 

The biographer of this Dutch 

ANNA VAN SCHURMAN. woman of the seventeenth cen- 

tury ¢ confesses that the name of 
Anna van Schurman was quite unknown to her until she ran 
across it in reading the life of Queen Christina of Sweden. Few 
persons in our day, it is safe to say, had ever seen the name until 
it was presented to them in the title of this book. This oblivion 
is all the more remarkable when we consider that Anna van 
Schurman’s portrait hangs in many European galleries, and that 
during her life she achieved wide fame as artist, student of 
Oriental languages, and advocate of woman’s rights; and was 
a friend of the most distinguished persons of the day, including 
Descartes, Gassendi, Richelieu, and Queen Christina. Her ca- 
reer should possess interest also for the student of religious 
history, as she finally relinquished art and studies and friends 
to devote herself to the cause of Jean de Lebadie, ex-Jesuit, 
ex-Jansenist, ex-Calvinist, and finally founder of a sort of 
Quaker community. Much of the book is devoted to the re- 
ligious controversies between the Calvinists and Arminians at 


* Comparative Religion. By W. St. Clair Tisdall, D.D. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

t Anna van Schurman, Artist, Scholar, Saint, By Una Birch. With Portraits, New 
York? Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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that time, and to the vicissitudes of the freakish sect which 
Anna van Schurman joined. The character, motives, and teach- 
ings of de Labadie were impeached not only by the Jesuits, 
but by adherents of organized religions in all the countries in 
which his strange career was passed. But Anna was faithful to 
-him, and her devoted biographer will suffer no word against 
his memory. 

The book is strangely uninteresting. And the difficulty 
seems to lie with the subject rather than with the biographer, 
The learned Anna impresses us as a pious, priggish old maid, 
whose long-suppressed capacities for emotion were finally 
brought out under the spell of a fanatical preacher. 


** Nothing,” says Mr. Chesterton, 
. HEAVENLY HERETICS. “more strangely indicates an enor- 
By L. P. Powell. mous and silent evil of modern 
society than the extraordinary use 
which is made nowadays of the word ‘orthodox.’ In former 
days the heretic was proud of not being a heretic. . . . All 
the tortures torn out of forgotten hells could not make him 
admit that he was heretical. But a few modern phrases have 
made him boast of it. He says, with a conscious laugh: ‘I 
suppose I am very heretical,’ and looks round for applause.” 
No better indication of this dangerous tendency could be found 
than the collocation made by a Protestant clergyman'of the 
adjective “‘ heavenly ” with a noun that has been considered as 
an opprobrium in the whole history of the Christian Church. 

Not that Rev. Mr. Powell himself is tremendously heretical, 
Of Methodist upbringing, he is now, it would seem, a Broad 
Church Episcopalian. He considers the separation of the Metho- 
dist denomination from the Anglican fold as “the greatest 
catastrophe in the last three centuries of the Christian Church ” ; 
and his line of thought might easily be pursued to the conclu- 
sion that the separations which took place in the century pre- 
ceding the last three were a still greater catastrophe. 

The book® consists of five lectures on leaders of religious 
thought, mainly in America. These are: Jonathan Edwards, 
John Wesley, William Ellery Channing, Horace Bushnell, and 
Phillips Brooks. The treatment is in the platform manner, easy, 


* Heavenly Heretics, By Lyman P. Powell. New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 
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current, descriptive. There is no very deep analysis of the 
theological questions involved. At times these questions are 
skimmed over with the offhand assuredness of a man who has not 
bothered his mind with deep study of the tomes of theological 
controversy. Popular lecturers should not know too much. 


The author, or rather compiler, of 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. this volume* warns us that she 
has not attempted anything orig- 
inal in thought, and that she lays little claim even to origin- 
ality of arrangement. It may be added that her work is not 
a harmony of the Gospels, such as that by Dr. Bruneau, S.S., 
but rather a sort of diatessaron, a reconstruction of the life 
of Christ from the words of all four Evangelists. Sometimes 
whole sections, such as the genealogies, are omitted. The re- 
sult of her labors is the production of a very simple and easy 
narrative of our Lord’s life. Questions might be raised here 
and there about the chronological order, etc., but scholarship 
can easily become meticulous in criticising a work intended 
for edification. The book is well printed, and there are a 
number of fine illustrations, reproductions of famous paintings 
of scenes in the life of Christ. Bishop Morris, of Little Rock, 
in a preface which he contributes, rightly looks upon these 
illustrations as incentives to Catholic children to read the text, 
and thus overcome a rather general defect in their religious 
knowledge. 


> A Life of Christ for Children (no author given) has been 
sent to us by Longmans, Green & Co. The children of to-day 
need not want for a life of Christ suited to their understand- 
ing, nor teachers for helps and directions that will make their 
path easier. If the number of these works, the ability and 
the zeal manifested in their production, be a sign of growing 
interest on the part of children and of teachers, we surely 
have a coming generation of vigorous Catholics. The present 
work tells in simple, chaste language the Gospel story of our 
Lord’s life. The simplicity of its presentation and the smooth- 
ness of its telling will win the reader’s attention and interest 
at once. 


* A Life of Christ Told in Words of the Gospel. Arranged by Mary Lape Fogg. Boston: 
The ‘Angel Guardian Press. 
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By giving us these plays in their 
THREE MODERN COMEDIES. present form, Professor Morrison 

has conferred a favor on the stu- 
dent of Spanish. They will be especially useful to those seek- 
ing a colloquial knowledge of the language, with its wealth of 
idiom and proverb, These are bright and breezy comedies,* 
which after some expurgation by the editor, are unexception- 
able in tone, and well adapted for reading and acting by the 
advanced pupils in Spanish classes, and they offer to the gen- 
eral reader a pleasant change from the rhetorical and stilted 
style of so many contemporary Spanish authors. The humor 
of these farcical comedies is sometimes exaggerated, but it is 
never wearisome. The plays are accompanied by a good vo- 
cabulary, which saves reference to a dictionary, and profuse 


notes, 
This is a readable storyf of the 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. life of this great heroine of the 
By Laura E. Richards. battlefield. It is an account writ- 
ten for the young; feminine in 
its style and point of view, but none the worse for that. 
One point in the career of Florence Nightingale makes pleas- 
ant reading for Catholics. She was mainly indebted for her 
chance to carry out her benevolent plans in the Crimea to 
Lord Hubert of Lea, and no less to his wife, Lady Hubert 
of Lea, afterwards a convert to the Faith and the writer of 
many volumes, and still actively interested in every good work 
for faith and humanity. 
This novel} deals with the strug- 
THE REDEMPTION OF gle between Kenneth Galt’s ambi- 
KENNETH GALT. tion and his duty to repair the 
: wrong he has done the woman he 
loves. Duty finally prevails. The characters are clear-cut and 
as human as one would wish to find them. Among the many 
good scenes may be mentioned Galt’s first meeting with his 
own child, whom he does not know, and the gradual growth 
of affection of each for the other, until finally the father crushes 
his ambition in favor of his love for his own offspring. 


“Tres Comedias Modernas. Edited by F. W. Morrison, M.A., U. S. Naval Academy. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. ° 
tFlorence Nightingale: a Story for Young People. By Laura E. Richards. -New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co, 
t The Redemption of Kenneth Galt, A Novel. By Will N. Harben. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers, 
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Like all well-written mystery 

PASSERS-BY. stories Mr. Partridge’s latest novel, 

Passers-By,* has the power to hold 

the reader’s attention to the end. It is a readable story, which 

is more than one can say of the’ majority of gaily dressed 

novels that issue day after day from the press. The plot is a 

succession of startling incidents, and Mr. Partridge has provided 
lots of excitement for his readers. 


Madame Cecilia continues to merit the gratitude of Catho- 
lics for presenting to them many helpful translations. However, 
the title of her latest translation, Practical Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, is somewhat misleading. The book really deals 
with the way of meditation according to the Ignatian method. 
It is of real, practical value, and the author’s name is the best 
recommendation for the thorough and scholarly treatment of 
the matter. The book is issued by Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 


Father Eaton, who has given us a book of beautiful medita- 
tions on the Psalms, publishes, through B. Herder, Night 
Thoughts for the Sick. Father Eaton is always sympathetic, 
always encouraging and consoling. His words will lighten the 
burden of many hearts and will do much to ease the pain of 
those who suffer, either mentally or physically. It is a very 
small volume, but it is a precious one. 


Songs from the Operas for Alto, edited by H. E. Krehbiel, 
is published by Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. The selections, 
twenty-nine in number, cover practically the whole period of 
operatic composition from Lully to Gounod and Verdi. The 
songs are translated into English. 


Piano Compositions, 2 vols., Beethoven, edited by d’Albert, 
come from the same pubiishers. The contents of the two 
volumes comprise the masterpieces of Beethoven’s piano music 
annotated and fingered by one of the foremost Beethoven 
players. The sonatas include the famous “ Pathetique,”’ “ Moon- 
light,” ‘‘ Waldstein,” and ‘‘ Appassionata.” 


* PasserseBy, By Anthony Partridge. Boston: Little Brown & Co, 
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A very handy and most useful book for priests is the 
Clericus Devotus,* just published by B. Herder, of St. Louis. 
The volume contains prayers for private devotion; selections 
from the Roman ritual most commonly used, and short medi- 
tations from the medieval writers on the matter of the ritual. 
The book is so small that it will conveniently fit the vest 
pocket. Clerics will find it a blessed companion. The exhor- 
tation of Pius X. to the clerics of the world is reprinted at 
the end of the volume. 


This Book of Easter is acompanion to The Book of Christ- 
mas, both published by The Macmillan Company. The pres- 
ent volume is divided into three parts: ‘“‘ Before the Dawn”; 
‘*Easter Day”; and ‘‘ Easter Hymns.” The preface is written 
by the Episcopal Bishop of Albany. The book contains nu- 
merous illustrations, most of which are reprints from famous 
paintings; and all of which, save one, are appropriate. It isa 
pleasure to see that the preface emphatically states, against the 
scoffing critics of the day, the real resurrection of our Lord. 

The selections are, as a rule, made with excellent literary 
taste; but if one were to seek from them the waters of truth 
he would, at times, be confounded as to what is refreshing and 
what is poisonous. He might ask “ What is truth?” and per- 
haps die of thirst, as he debated the various statements made 
here as to what Christianity is. But, taking the book in a 
less serious way, we may say that it has many pleasing and 
edifying selections. Yet even from the purely literary point of 
view we think it will be somewhat of a disappointment to 
many to see selections omitted which surely should have 
been included; and to notice that spring and not Easter has 
at times determined the choice of the compiler. 


Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, have published, under 
the editorship of Henry Cabot Lodge, a series in ten small 
volumes of Zhe Best of the World's Classics. Selections from 
the works of two hundred and twenty authors are here pre- 
sented in very handy form. Senator Lodge has endeavored to 
cover the whole world of literature—ancient and modern, do- 
mestic and foreign. The work is arranged by countries, and 
as a rule good judgment is shown. 


* Clericus Devotus, Ad Usum Sacerdotum ac Clericorum. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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With Christ in Palestine* is a small volume of four ad- 
dresses from the pen of A. T. Schofield, M.D. The book is 
tastefully presented and includes attractive illustrations of 
places in Palestine. But Dr. Schofield makes the Holy Land 
a stage on which he preaches. His preaching we cannot 
praise, but must with regret condemn; for while laudable in its 
aims it is most pernicious in its methods and its results, since 
it makes religion a futile thing of the emotions and strips re- 
vealed, objective truth of all value. 





M. Albert Dufourcq, the author of 

THE DAWN OF CHRIS- the present work,t is a professor 

TIANITY. at the University of Bordeaux, and ’ 

one of the most distinguished of 

French Catholic savants of our day in the field of early Church 

history, patrology, and archeology. His previous works on 

the Gesta Martyrum, in six volumes, some of which were 

“crowned”? by the French Academy; his two volumes on 

St. Irenaeus, one in the collection La Pensée Chrétienne, the 

other in the collection Les Saints; his Passionaire Occidentale 

au VII. Siécle, have already placed him in the front rank 

among Catholic Church historians. 

The volume before us is the fourth of the first part of a 
large work, to be completed in eight volumes, having for gen- 
eral title L’ Avenir du Christianisme. It is the third edition, 
entirely rewritten and much enlarged, of a work which was 
originally published some five years ago, and which immediately 
attracted the attention of scholars and apologists. In the pre- 
vious volumes in this series the author has given a compara- 
tive history of the pagan religions and Judaism down to the 
age of Alexander the Great, and also the history of the founda- 
tion of the Church and its progress down to the third century. 
The fourth and fifth volumes bring the history down to the 
eleventh century. 

The volume at hand, the fourth of the series, deals espe- 
cially with the relations between Christianity and the Empire. 
It is divided into three long chapters of about equal length. 








* With Christ in Palestine. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. New York: R. F. Fenno Com- 
pany. 

+L’ Avenir du Christianisme. Par Albert Dufourcq. Premiére partie: Ze Passe 
Chrétien. Vol. 1V. Histoire del'Lglise du lll.e au XI.e Siécle. Paris: Librairie Bloud et 
Cie. 
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In the first the author discusses the relations between the 
Church and the Empire in the Mediterranean countries, the 
cruel persecutions under Septimius Severus, Valerean, and 
Decius, the Church in North Africa, the ‘Peace of the 
Church” in the fourth century under Constantine and his 
successors, and the development of the constitution and inner 
life of the Church. The second chapter deals with the devel- 
opment of Christian dogma, the various theological and ex-~ 
egetical schools, and the great Christian writers of the period. 
In the third chapter the author discusses the relations between 
the Church and the Byzantine Empire, that dismal tale of 
jealousies, intrigues, quarrels, and treaties, which finally ended 
in open rupture and the sundering of Eastern and Western 
Christianity. 

What impresses every reader of Dr. Dufourcq’s work is the 
astounding erudition displayed not merely in the body of the 
work, but in the array of critical notes and bibliographical 
references. His grasp of the data is masterful, and his criti- 
cism unprejudiced and serene. There is a sanity and a sure- 
ness about his historical inferences that gives confidence in 
the justness of his conclusions. The conclusions themselves 
are in harmony with the positions of Catholic orthodoxy. 


M. Alfred Roussel is professor of 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. Sanskrit in the Catholic University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland. Dur- 
ing the past two years he has lectured on the Vedic religion 
at his own University, and also at the Catholic Institute in 
Paris. These lectures are now given to the public in book 
form. The work* is not one of research, but rather aims to 
present the general results of study in this field for the bene- 
fit of those who are unfamiliar with them. M. Roussel de- 
pends largely on the work of Oldenberg, as indeed do most 
writers on this and kindred topics. His main aim is to give a 
clear exposition of the religion, though at times he pauses to 
compare or contrast it with Christian beliefs. There is a de- 
mand at present for works such as this on account of the rise 
of the study of Comparative Religions, a science which gives 
promise of holding the central place in theological studies 
during the coming generation. 
* Religions Orientales; La Religion Védique, Par Alfred Roussel, Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
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In Honor of the Holy Eucharist, by Abbé Carré (Pour 
l Eucharistie. Par l’Abbé A. Carré. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 
et Cie.) is a small, unpretentious volume, but eloquent of deep, 
simple piety. Here and there we recognize the touch of the 
poet inspired by his wondrous theme. It suggests many 
thoughts and reflections useful for meditations. 


This History of St. Francis Borgia (Histoire de Saint Fran- 
gois de Borgia, Par Pierre Suau,S.J. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 
et Cie.) is the result of researches extending over many years 
through precious, unedited works. St. Francis Borgia, be- 
cause of his very name and family, his intimacy with Charles 
Fifth, his life as courtier and statesman, the tragic events in 
which he participated, his unquestionable sanctity and zeal, 
captivates attention. The rich resources at the command of 
the author has enabled him to reconstruct this intensely in- 
teresting life and paint it in most striking colors. The book 
ranks among the best works of hagiology. 


The Book of the Little Ones (Le Pain des Petits, Explication 
Dialoguée du Catéchism. 2 volumes. Par l’Abbé E. Duplessy. 
Paris: P. Téqui) is an illustrated development of the Catechism, 
presented, as the title indicates, in the novel form of dialogue 
and dedicated to the lady catechists of France. Written to 
interest children in the serious truths of religion, it is worthy 
of special recommendation to teachers, to whom it cannot fail 
to suggest useful and attractive methods of instruction. Its 
first volume treats of the Apostles’ Creed, and the second of 
the Commandments, and in both the comparisons, etymologies, 
and anecdotes seem well calculated to dilute agreeably for 
young minds the strong food of doctrine, thus fulfilling its 
happy mission of breaking bread to little ones. 


A small volume, entitled Some Features of the Moral Phy- 
siognomy of Jesus, by Maurice Meschler, S.J. (Paris: G. Beau- 
chesne et Cie.) treats of our Lord’s ascetic teachings, His 
pedagogy, His relations with men in general, and His preach- 
ing from a didactic and oratorical point of view. 























Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (12 Feb.): ‘“‘The Archbishop of Canterbury Ex- 


plains” the position of the Established Church in the face 
of the recent judicial decisions in regard to marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister, ** A Catholic Congress.” 
Under the Presidency of the Archbishop of Westminster 
a permanent committee has been formed to arrange for 
a National Catholic Congress. According to present 
indications it will be held, this year, in Leeds ——“A 
Programme for Spanish Catholics.” Cardinal Aquirre’s 
programme of Catholic federation and action for the 
Catholics of Spain—— From our Roman Correspondent : 
It is rumored that Cardinal Gasparri will be nominated 
to succeed the late Cardinal Satolli as Prefect of the 
Congregation of Studies. It is probable that the Con- 
sistory will be held in March and that a considerable 
number of Cardinals will be created in it. 

(tg Feb.): Editorial on ‘‘Mr. Asquith’s Position” and 
the classic precedent for dealing with the Lords by the 
creation of new Peers.——“‘ A Way Round to Monop- 
oly” shows that M. Briand is losing no time in making 
good his threats against private schools in France.—— 
‘““Was Old England Roman Catholic?” treats of the 
correspondence between Mr. Denton Cheney and the 
Anglican Bishop of Bristol. “* Consecration of West- 
minster Cathedral.” Elaborate ceremonies arranged for 
this function in June next. The Roman Corres- 
pondent notes a permanent report of the work done by 
the Holy Father in the Calabrian earthquake.———“‘ Mys- 
tery, Miracle, and Morality Plays.” A lecture by Mr. 
Bertram Puckle on those three types of dramatic repre- 
sentations. “Catholics and a Reformed House of 
Lords.” A reprint from Zhe Observer discussing the ad- 
visability of allowing Churchmen of every creed to hold 
seats in the House of Lords. 

(26 Feb.): “Is there a Crisis?” Editorial on the Po- 
litical questions of England.———“‘ Catholics and Admin- 
istrative Pressure.” The necessity of a continual struggle 
for the protection of the Catholic schools, “In- 
cense.” An article by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., in 
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reference to the dispute on the use of incense in the 
worship of the Church of England.——‘“ The Salesians 
and their Superior.” The Roman Correspondent gives 
a report of the demonstration in memory of Giordano 
Bruno and also an account of the lecture of Abbot Gas- 
quet, on the “ Revision of the Bible.” The ‘‘ Catholic 
Union of Great Britain” is an account of the first half- 
yearly meeting of the Union and a statement of its 
views in regard to the Catholic Congress to be held 
later in the year. 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Feb.): *‘ The Rights and Priv- 


ileges of Inferior Prelates,” by the Rev. Patrick Mor- 
riscoe. The Editor continues his discussion of ‘‘ May- 
nooth in the British Parliament.” In recent times the 
leading statesmen have adopted a different attitude 
towards the college, as was shown by the opposition 
which Maynooth interests encountered in the debates 
on Mr. Birrell’s ‘‘ University Bill.”——-Under “ Parlia- 
mentary Ecclesiastical Legislation,” Sir Henry Belling- 
ham, Bart., points out the extent to which present-day 
Anglican church-builders have departed from the ordin- 
ances of the Reformers concerning the architecture and 
decoration of churches. ——“‘ The Philosophy of Energy,” 
a reply to Dr. McDonald, by Rev. P. Coffey.—In 
** Nationality and Religion,” R. Barry O’Brien shows 
what a potent factor the “sentiment of nationality” was 
in deciding the outcome of the English Reformation. 
**Catholic Ideals in Education,” an address delivered 
before the Catholic students of the Queens University, 
Belfast, by Rev. James P. Glenaghan. 








Le Correspondant (10 Feb.): ‘‘ Neutrality in the School.” 1. 





“The Text-Books,” by Mgr. Mignot, who claims that 
“the books given to children of from 8 to 12 years of 
age are catechisms of naturalism and agnosticism.” ‘‘We 
do not demand the suppression of the public schools, 

but what we do demand is that God be not 
treated as a negligible quantity and that our dogmas be 
respected.” 2. E, Lecanuet ascribes “The Origin of 
Neutrality in the School,” to the acquisition of power 
by the Republican Party in 1877——‘The Memoirs 
. of General Bertrand,” by Eugene de Bude.——‘ The 
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Associations and Societies of Country People in Paris,” 
by Comte Daru, deals with the important charitable or- 
ganizations among the million and a half provincials 
in Paris.——‘“ Frederick Chopin and His Work,’ by 
M. D. Calvocoressi. 

(25 Feb.): René Vallery-Radot gives an account of the 
youth of the Duke of Numale.——In an article entitled 
‘A Plot Against Fénelon,” Henri Bremond maintains 
that one of the Bishop’s greatest foes was the convent 
of Port Royal. The various benefits granted by Les 
Association et Sociétés de Provinciaux & Paris, by way 
of insurance and sick and accident benefits, are described 
by the Count Daru.——Firmin Roz endeavors to follow 
the progress of American literature, to determine its 
exact relation with the national life, to point out its 
sources, and the exact period to which the various 
authors belong.——-An anonymous correspondent writes 
on French Military Aeronautics. 

Etudes (5 Feb.): Apropos of the recent Congress of Archez- 
ology, Jules Faiore indicates the work that was done, 
sums up the conclusions that were reached, and enu- 
merates the benefits that resulted——M. d’Aspremont 
describes the Christian social movement in Switzerland, 
and in particular the workings of the Volksvercin, which 
is the centre of all social activity from a Catholic stand- 
point.———“‘ A Baptism at Lyons in 1654,” by Theodore 
Malley. 

(20 Feb.): Raoul Plus describes how St. Francis de 
Sales directed the beautiful but austere soul of Angé- 

: lique Arnauld.——André Bremond contributes a number 
of antique epigrams.——Recently a few writers have 
been attacking Loriquet, the Jesuit historian of France. 
In this issue Pierre Bliard joins issue with them.——The 
Christian social organizatian of Switzerland is described 
by M. d’Aspremont. 

La Revue du Monde (15 Feb.): In an appendix to his “ Con- 
ferences” on the French clergy, M. Sicard deals with 
the clergy of the second order. The French clergy, 
he declares, are second to none in zeal, yet, as educa- 
tors and instructors, there is a lack of knowledge re- 
sulting from the absence of stimulus in clerical studies. 
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——*“Catholic Liberalism,” says R. P. At, was begotten 
of the fusion of Catholicism and Liberalism. He defines 
it as the art of being heretical, while at the same time 
enjoying all the merit and glory of orthodoxy. 

(22 Feb.): “A small Corner of Holland,” by Yves d’Au- 
biéres.——“‘ Around the World,” political and literary 
essays, by Arthur Savaéte. “The Feminist Move- 
ment” in Court, by Juste Niemand.——Acdquitting 
MM. Joran and Savaéte of all the minor charges, the 
court warned them to “be careful, that in the book in- 
criminated, there appear naught to justify the charge 
of immorality.” 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Feb.): H. Lesétre closes his dis- 
cussion of the “‘ Biblical Commission.”———S, Cl. Fillion 
continues his history of “The Stages of Rationalism in 
Its Attacks Against the Gospels and the Life of Jesus 
Christ,” and treats of the “‘ Eclectic” school, embracing 
nearly all modern rationalistic biblical scholars.——E. 
Bourgine discusses the question: “Has the Catholic 
Religion any Influence Regarding Suicide?”»——A. 
Boudinhon writes of “The Recent Acts of the Holy 
See.”’——J. Aicard sketches briefly the life and works 
of Francois Coppée. 

(15 Feb.): A. Villien, continuing his history of ‘‘ The 
Discipline of the Sacraments,” concludes his account of 
the ceremonies of baptism.——J. Riviére brings to a 
close his essay on the theological principles of St. 
Augustine “Concerning the Harmony of the Evangel- 
ists."———In the “Chronicle of the Theological Move- 
ment in France” F. Dubois reviews the following: “‘A 
Commentary on St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica,” by R. 
P. Thomas Pegués, O.P.; ‘Duns Scotus and the Catholic 
Law of Thought at the University of Paris,” by R. P. 
Deodat-Marie de Basly; “ The Adoptive Maternity of 
the Most Holy Virgin,” by Augustin Sargent. A. 
Giraud begins a ‘‘Chronicle of the Greco-Slavic 
Churches.” He gives particular attention to the churches 
of Constantinople and Russia. 

Pratique a’ Apologétique (1 Feb.): J. Guibert, in an arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘ Purity—Is It Useful?” shows that impur- 
ity is inimical alike to the physical, intellectual, and moral 
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well-being of the individual himself and to society in 
general._——‘“ The Right of Parents and Some Historical 
Objections,” by N. Prunel. 

(15 Feb.): ‘‘ The Educative Value of the Religious Sen- 
timent,”’ by Ph. Ponsard. The war upon the religious 
idea in education is declared to be unjust, not alone from 
the moralist’s standpoint, but also in view of the scien- 
tific conclusions of leading psychologists. 





Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Feb.) Continuation of “‘ The 


‘Social Week’ of Bordeaux,” by Testis. H. Bremond 
this month considers ‘‘ The Duplicity of Fénelon.” M. 
Tronson had called Fénelon’s letters to Bossuet and his 
subsequent action by the suggestive phrase “‘sincérités 
successives,” and M. Bremond endeavors to answer this 
and other charges of duplicity——M. Cavéne, author of 
The Celebrated Miracle of St. Januarius at Naples, objects 
to the spirit of raillery in which M. J. B. reviewed the 
book in a previous issue. 





La Revue des Sciences Ecclesiastiques et La Science Catholique 





Revue 










(Feb.): “‘The Divine Inspiration of the Book of Job,” 
by Canon Chauvin. The writer endeavors to explain 
some of the difficulties connected with the divine inspi- 
ration of the said book, especially the passages of the 
three friends, and cites numerous quotations from au- 
thoritative authors, gro and con. ‘The Laws of Na- 
ture,” by Canon Gombault.——“ God, Evil, and Man,” 
by Rev. le Guichasua, treats of the supreme goodness 
of God in promising a Redeemer; of the evil of dis- 
obedience and the punishment to follow. “The Rela- 
tions Between the Church and State,” by Rev. J. B. 
Verdier.——*“ Studies on Sacred Botany,” by Rev. E. 
Noffray.——“‘ The Struggle for Existence,” by Rev. Paul 
Michel, describes the struggle for existence and how 
Divine Providence has endowed all animals with certain 
powers for defence. 

Thomiste (Jan.—Feb.): R. P. Perret, writing on the 
“ Authority of the Church and Liberty of Exegesis,” 
distinguishes between the historical and integral senses 
of Holy Scripture. By historical is meant that sense 
yielded by the natural and obvious meaning of the 
terms; and by integral, the sense intended by God and 
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hidden under the form of the letter. H. Egerton, an 
Anglican, discusses ‘The Religious and Philosophic 
Movement of the High Church.” Its starting point was 
Romanticism, which created a new religious conscious- 
ness and placed religious thought on a new basis; its 
work and development are, as yet, incomplete. “The 
Mystery of Redemption,” the second of a series of 
papers, by R. P. Hugon, undertakes to prove that the 
theory of vicarious satisfaction is supported by Scripture, 
and proper to historical Christianity ; the modern theories 
of French and German liberal theologians rest on un- 
warranted presumptions.——R. P. Mandonnet continues 
his examination of the Authentic Writings of St. Thomas. 
Six works, classified in the older catalogues with the 
writings of St. Thomas, but omitted from the official | 
catalogue, are shown to have a strong claim to authen- 
ticity. 2 

La Civilta Cattolica (March) ‘“‘ Halley’s Comet and Pope Calix- 
tus III.,” reviews a work by Father Stein, S.J., wherein 
it is claimed that the bull of June 29, 1546, ordering 
prayers for the success of the Crusade, is the only foun- 
dation for the assertion that prayers were commanded 
because an approaching comet signified disaster. There 
is no mention of a comet in this bull, “The Propa- 
gation of Modernism in Italy,” draws attention to the 
various forms of modernistic literature which are being 
widely disseminated throughout the cities of Italy, and 
sounds a note of warning. “Father Joseph Marchi, 
S.J.” This article briefly sketches the life and works of 
one who has been called the “Father of Christian 
Archzology.”———“‘ The Expiatory Sacrifice According 
te Theosophy,” is continued. Under the direction of 
the learned Father A. d’Ales, of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, the first edition of the Dictionnaire Apologétique 
da la Foi Catholique has been completed. This is very 
similar in its scope to our American Catholic Encyclopedia. 

La Scuola Cattolica (Feb.): ‘“‘ The Holy House of Loretto.” 
A. Monté endeavors to disprove Chevalier’s statement 
“that the Blessed Virgin’s house in Nazareth had been 
destroyed before the period (1291) assigned to its first 
translation.”———G. Poletto asks and answers the ques- 
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tion “Why Dante is Cosmopolitan?”——An historical 
and critical study of “‘ The Moral System of St. Alphon- 
sus de Liquori” is given by S. Mondino. He treats of 
the origin and development of Probabilism before St. 
Alphonsus’ time by way of introduction——C. Gaffuri 
writes on the ‘‘New Discoveries Concerning Primitive 
Man.” These discoveries are further proofs “that the 
most ancient inhabitants of western Europe were real 
men and not representatives of a form intermediate be- 
tween the animal and actual man.” Father Gigot’s 
book, Outlines of New Testament History, has been. trans- 
lated into Italian under the title Compendio di Storia del 
Nuovo Testamento. It is reviewed in this number. 
Espana y América (1 Feb.): P. M. Estébanez concludes his 
“ Political Crisis in England,” with further reflections on 
the socialistic and revolutionary features of Lloyd- 
George’s budget. ‘Last Year’s Biological Progress” 
in the study of heredity and the protozoa, with a de- 
scription of the Darwin and Lamarck celebrations, by 
P. A. J. Barreiro.——‘“ A Chapter in Historical Criti- 
cism,” by P. P. Rodriguez, deals mainly with the Council 
of Elvira A. D. 300 and its canons.——M. de Sabuz 
contributes a ‘‘ Description of the Province and City of 
Mompés,” beginning’ with its physical geography. 
‘Theological Modernism and Traditional Theology,” by 
P. S. Garcia, gives the Catholic doctrine and defence of 
the Holy Eucharist——“ Expedition of Jiménez de 
Quesada to El Dorado,” in 1537, by P. M. Rodriguez 
H., is concluded. 
(15 Feb.) : P. B. Martinez, continuing his articles on 
** Race-Suicide,” attributes the low birth-rate in most 
French provinces to godless education." The Modern 
Biblical Critic,” by Anacleto Oregén, discusses the work- 
ing principles of advanced scriptural students.——“‘ The 
Botanical Expedition of Mutes,” to Granada, is described 
by P. L. M. Unamuno.——P. Aurelio Martinez con- 
siders Balmes’ statement, in his ‘“‘ Letters to a Skeptic,” 
that one is not bound to believe anything definite re- 
garding hell, except its eternity. 








Current Events. 


The ordeal to which France has been 
France. subjected by the long-continued 
floods, due to the oft-repeated 
rises of the Seine and its tributaries, as well to the overflow 
of the rivers in other parts, has had the good effect of elicit- 
ing sympathy and substantial help from all parts of the world, 
and of showing that suffering is one of the touches of nature 
which makes all the world kin. The measures of relief taken 
by the government, with the co-operation of the banks, mani- 
fest also the existence of a generous willingness to come to 
the relief of the numerous sufferers, not too often shown by 
those engaged in business. The Chamber of Deputies on the 
demand of the government voted some millions of francs for 
the relief of the most urgent necessities. The Minister of 
Finance has prepared a credit scheme for the reconstruction 
of damaged buildings and the reclamation of cultivated land. 
This scheme proposes the grant of loans free of interest, re- 
payable within five years, to storekeepers and tradesmen. 
Small farmers and proprietors are to share in the benefits. The 
Bank of France and other banks are being called upon to co- 
operate in raising no less a sum than eighty millions of francs 
free of interest, and the readiness with which they have re- 
sponded in a profitless undertaking furnishes good evidence of 
their desire to benefit the public. The sanitary measures taken 
to avoid epidemics of disease have been so successful that 
Paris is said to be more healthy than it was before the floods 
took place. The services rendered by the troops in the relief 
of suffering called forth a special order of thanks. A National 
Commission has been appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the floods, and to consider ways and means for the prevention 
of similar disasters, and for the mitigation of their effects. At 
the head of this Commission has been placed the eminent en- 
gineer, M. Alfred Picard, the former Minister of Marine. 

Yet another project has been presented to the Chamber for 
the reorganization of the Navy. Twenty-eight battleships are 
to be built, with cruisers, destroyers, and other vessels to cor- 
respond, Adequate supplies are to be provided and no cor- 
ruption allowed. The work is to be completed by 1919. The 
plan is considered moderate in its scope and is, in fact, more 
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moderate than its immediate predecessor. The necessity of 
carrying it out is recognized if France is to continue to be 
numbered among naval powers. 

One of the two Bills announced by the government for 
the readjustment of education has been introduced into the 
Chamber. It deals with primary instruction in private schools. 
It gives the power to State school inspectors to demand copies 
of all text-books, reading-books, and prize-books used in pri- 
vate schools; and to the Minister of Education the power to 
prohibit their use. A headmaster of a private school must in 
future have a State certificate of fitness, and in order to be 
authorized to open such a school he must give a detailed 
statement of his career since the age of twenty, declare that 
he is not a member of a religious order, furnish a programme 
of the subjects proposed to teach, his class organization, a list 
of his staff, and an account of their careers. In other ways 
State control is made more stringent. Such is liberty as it 
is understood in France. 

Two recent events should make the French legislators hesi- 
tate before passing measures tending to weaken the strength 
of religious influences. The decline of the birth-rate has be- 
come so serious that the customary quotas for the maintenance 
of the strength of the army are not being supplied. If the 
present rate of decline continues for twenty years the effective 
military forces of the country will be diminished by at least 
35,000. In consequence of this it is proposed to substitute 
black troops for the Frenchmen now serving in Algeria. Some 
of the Germans have given expression to their strong objec- 
tion to being confronted by black battalions, and have ex- 
pressed their determination not to tolerate such opponents. 
The Reporter of the Budget Committee hastened to disclaim 
any intention of bringing negroes for service in Europe. 

The frauds of M. Duez form the second illustration of the 
result of suppressing the influence of religion. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that the State which has itself been guilty 
of wholesale robbery should in its turn be the victim of simi- 
lar misconduct. M. Duez was one of the principal liquidators 
of the property of the suppressed religious orders, and for a 
long time has been suspected of dishonesty. He evaded in- 
quiry by various devices, but in the end has been compelled 
to confess to a long series of defalcations. The amount in- 
volved is at least two millions of dollars and may be more. 
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A Committee of Investigation has been formed, at the head of 
which is M. Combes. 

After several years of incubation the Old-Age Pensions Bill 
has at last been passed by the Senate, and it may now with 
some degree of confidence be expected to become law before 
the General Election. It will affect some seventeen millions 
of Frenchmen and women. All wage-earners, with the excep- 
tion of railway servants, minors, and some of the seafaring 
population, come under the Bill, as well as the more needy 
small landowners, tenant-farmers, and farm laborers. Obliga- 
tory contributions are required on the part of each beneficiary. 
The State also contributes a portion, as well as the employer. 
As a rule contributions must have been made for thirty years, 
and the lowest age at which the pension begins is 65. The 
amount of the annual pension will, under the most favorable 
circumstances, be about eighty dollars a year. With the frugal 
habits of the French this will not be a despicable sum. Quite 
a novel principle has been adopted in the Chamber in raising 
the money for paying these pensions. The funds raised by 
the taxation of the rich as an inheritance tax is to be specially 
devoted for the payment of the pensions of the poor. 

The foreign relations of France remain unchanged. Ger- 
many has given good proof of her fidelity in the observance 
of the Morocco agreement; for Mulai Hafid has at last ac- 
cepted the terms of settlement demanded by France, a thing 
he would not have done could he have found support else- 
where. A loan is to be issued for the payment of creditors, 
and for compensation for injuries done to foreigners. 


“Take ten men and shut the 

Germany. Reichstag,” a Conservative mem- 

ber of that body, Herr von Olden- 

burg, declared to be the right if not the duty of the King of 
Prussia and German Emperor. This utterance naturally ex- 
cited a great commotion, the more so as it was received with 
applause from the Conservative benches and as the speaker is 
a highly respected member of the Conservative party, more 
honest perhaps than the rest, as he is said to be in the habit 
of blurting out things which others keep to themselves. How 
many others are keeping to themselves the sentiment thus 
openly expressed we are, from the nature of the case, unable 
to say. That Herr von Oldenburg was not called to order for 
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this public slight in the Reichstag, or requested to withdraw 
from the house by the presiding officer, showed that the latter 
was not altogether out of sympathy with the speaker.. It is not 
generally believed, however, that it is the intention of the 
Emperor to carry out the speaker’s wish. The spokesman of 
the Catholic party expressed his party’s strong condemnation. 
The attitude of the Emperor towards the possession of 
real power by the country as a whole is better seen in the 
proposals for the reform of the Prussian Franchise laid before 
the Diet by the Chancellor. As at present constituted the 
house represents almost exclusively the propertied classes. 
The suffrage is almost fantastic—a studied effort not to do 
what it professes to do. Efforts have been made for many 
years to effect a change, and some time ago a promise was 
made by the government that it would bring in a bill for the 
purpose. The bill has at last been brought in, and has proved 
a great disappointment to the advocates of a real representa- 
tion of the people. The plutocratic character of the existing 
franchise is indeed somewhat modified, education, professional 
experience, meritorious activity in public life have been recog- 
nized to possess a claim to exert political influence, but the 
worst features of the old way have been retained—the three- 
class system and open voting. To go into further details the 
space at our disposal does not permit, although it would be 
interesting to see how loathe are those who vouchsafe to rule 
the Germans to place their confidence in the German people, 
The bill was introduced into the Diet by the Chancellor in 
a speech which has been criticized almost as severely as the 
Bill itself. Germany was declared to be a century behind 
England in political education and culture. Prussia was the 
leading state of Germany, and must remain strong. It would 
become weak and a source of weakness if power were taken 
out of the hands of the Conservatives and given to the people 
at large. Austria is not generally considered to be the home 
of democratic ideas, but the speech of Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg met with severe condemnation in the press of that 
city. The views of the Chancellor were declared to be obso- 
lete in point of time, fallacious as arguments, and infelicitous 
if not dangerous as contributions to current political thought. 
The place claimed by the Chancellor for Prussia in the Ger- 
man Empire as the predominant and formative power is re- 
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sented by the other States and is considered as an evidence of 
a strong particularist tendency on the part of Prussian states- 
men, and as the indication of the existence of an atmosphere in 
influential Prussian quarters that bodes no good to the German 
Empire. The bill has been referred to a Committee, which has 
made several changes. In what form it will pass is uncertain. 
Dissatisfaction has been expressed by meetings in various 
parts of jthe kingdom, and at some of these meetings blood 
has been shed. A “ franchise walk” was arranged in Berlin, 
meetings having been prohibited, in which a vast multitude 
took part, and which was as well ordered as any military dis- 
play could have been. According to the Kreuz Zeitung it has 
opened the eyes of all who love peace and order to the capa- 
bilities of a strong army trained in revolution by its masters. 
“The Socialist commanders have only to give a signal and 
the masses form up under their company leaders, asking neither 
whither they are to go nor why, but obeying silently.” All 
the elections which have taken place of late show an increase 
of the Socialist vote. 

The loans which are now raised annually have already been 
issued and on somewhat more rigorous conditions. For the 
Empire and for Prussia they amount to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars. The foreign relations, so far as can 
be seen, remain unchanged. The visit of Count Aehrenthal 
is looked upon as a solemn reaffirmation of the close friendship 
of Germany and Austria-Hungry. Benevolent interest is felt, 
so it is said, in the attempt now being made to bring about 
good relations between the Dual Monarchy and Russia. A 
good sign of the better spirit which now animates the German 
foreign office is the disapproval felt by the Pan-Germans. The 
managing Committee otf [this League declares that serious 
anxiety is felt by the greater part of the press, and by the 
majority of the citizens of the Empire about its foreign policy. 
German interests it is declared are being neglected. 


The long- promised Constitution for 

Austria-Hungary . the annexed provinces, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, has at length been 

promulgated, but, as it is necessary that it should be ratified 
by the Hungarian Parliament, and affairs in Hungary are still 
in their wonted state of suspended animation, when it will come 
into force is not clear. The Constitution seems somewhat com- 
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plicated on account of the variegated nationalities of the in- 
habitants. The statutes, however, on the whole are conceived 
in a liberal spirit. The main provisions of the Austrian Con- 
stitution are to be extended to the annexed province with re- 
gard to equality before the law, freedom of personal movement, 
the protection of individual liberty, the independence of judges, 
freedom of conscience, autonomy of recognized religious com- 
munities, the right of free expression of opinion, the abolition 
of preventive censorship, the freedom of scientific investigation, 
secrecy of postal and telegraphic communications, and the rights 
of association and public meeting. The Diet is to consist of 
72 elected and 20 ex-officio members, 15 of the latter being 
dignitaries of the Mussulman, Serb, Orthodox, and Catholic 
Croat religious communities, The 72 elective seats are allotted 
according to religious denomination, the Serbs receiving 31, the 
Mussulmans 24, and the Catholic Croats 16. One seat is re- 
served for a representative of the Jews. Theseats are divided 
into categories; and here complications set in. The fran- 
chise is universal on certain conditions being fulfilled, and, 
in the first category, women possess the franchise, but must 
exercise it by male deputy. From the legislative competence 
of the Diet all joint Austro-Hungarian affairs, and questions 
appertaining to the armed forces and the Customs arrangements 
are excluded. In all other matters the Diet has a free hand. 
But, and this is a far-reaching restriction, government matters 
submitted to the Diet frequire the previous sanction of the 
Austrian and Hungarian Cabinets. The assent of the two Cab- 
inets is also necessary before Bills passed by the Diet can re- 
ceive the ‘sanction of the Crown. 

By the death of Dr. Lueger Austria has lost one of its 
great men and a powerful instrument in the formation of 
opinion and the management of politics. Next to the Emperor 
he was the most popular man in Austria. Since 1897 he has 
been Burgomaster, and was the founder, in 1882, of a party of 
which the programme was in his words: ‘‘ War against inter- 
national capitalism as organized by the Jews, to whom it gives 
incomparable power over the people; and, in communal af- 
fairs, the abolition of the cumulative offices which permit in- 
dividuals to manage public business for their private advan- 
tage.” Under the name of the Christian Socialist party this 
association wielded a great and a purifying influence in Vienna 
and throughout the country. 
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Attempts are being made in Hungary to inaugurate a new, 
and it is to be hoped, a better era in political affairs. An in- 
fluential appeal has been issued calling upon all who have the 
country’s good at heart to unite together in order to restore 
the harmony between the King and the nation which has 
been lost under the Coalition régime, a policy of productive 
work and practical aims are declared to be the immediate ne- 
cessities of the country, which is therefore called “ The National 
Party of Work.” Count Stephen Tisza, who retired some little 
time ago from active political life, has come forward in sup- 
port of the new movement and of the government of Count 
Khuen Hedervary. It will be supported, too, by many mem- 
bers of the party once lead by Count Julius Andrassy. Hence 
there is a prospect of good results. Baron Rauch, the would- 
be absolute Ban, who has caused so much trouble in Croatia, 
has been’ superseded. Count Aehrenthal still retains office as 
Foreign Minister, but his errors of calculation are being wide- 
ly criticized. The negotiations with Russia seem to be near 
completion. 

On the surface Russia seems to 
Russia. be getting into a state of stable 
equilibrium. The extreme forces 
on either side are, doubtless, working behind the scenes for 
their own ends; but for the time being they make no sign of 
disturbing the tranquillity of the public. For the first time for 
twenty-two years the Budget shows no deficit, and for the very 
first time all the estimates have been laid before the Duma for 
general debate. The principle of parliamentary control of the 
Empire’s finance has received this degree of recognition: although 
its power to pass measures into law is too frequently thwarted 
by the Upper House or by the Council of State. 

The visit of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who in Russia is 
styled the Tsar of the Bulgars, might give rise to the suspi- 
cion that the government was contemplating action in the Bal- 
kans, on behalf of the Slavs, were it not for the negotiations 
which for some time have been going on with Austria-Hun- 
gary, with a view to the removing of the misunderstandings 
which have arisen; and for the formulation of a commen pol- 
icy on the part of the two Empires. These negotiations seem 
to be on the point of coming to a conclusion, and it is ex- 
pected that, as we have said before, the maintenance of the 
present arrangements will be secured. Peace, nothing but 
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peace, is on the lips of all the potentates, statesmen, and politi- 
cians of Europe; what is in their hearts is not so well known. 
The measures which they promote, the ever-increasing arma- 
ments, make it hard to believe that the utterance of the lips 
manifest the purposes of the heart. 

A deputation of the French Parliament has also been pay- 
ing a visit to Russia, in order especially to show its sympathy 
with the Russian Parliament. By the Tsar it was received 
with the utmost cordiality. The address he made to the mem- 
bers of the deputation produced a profound impression, and 
is looked upon as a spontaneous recognition of the relation- 
ship between the representative institutions of the two coun- 
tries, and of his determination to support the parliamentary 
régime in his own country, in which it still has many enemies 
and would-be destroyers. This conduct of his Majesty either 
springs from or accounts for the measure of popularity which 
he now enjoys. For years past his every step had to be 
guarded; now he is able to drive about for hours in St. Peters- 
burg without an escort. Strange to say, the French visitors 
were not welcomed by all the parties of the Duma, the Ex- 
treme Right and the Extreme Left were united in resolving 
to take no part in the reception. But by the general sense 
of the Russian public, the visit is looked upon as a new ra- 
tification of the Franco-Russian alliance. 

The Duma, like all the Parliaments of the continent of Eu- 
rope, is made up of a multiplicity of parties, or rather groups. 
To counteract this tendency, which conduces to weakness and 
inefficiency, three of these groups, the Extreme Right, Moderate 
Right, and Nationalist, have formed a coalition to be called 
the Pan-Russian Union. It comprises more than a third of 
the Duma, and will in all likelihood be able to control legisla- 
tion. The object of this coalition is not quite plain, and what 
will be its result is still less clear. It may supersede the 
Octobrists as a ministerial party, the latter not having proved 
themselves of late so reliable as the government wished. Fears 
are expressed that it may be used to promote a return to the 
old order. 

The necessity of having recourse 

Greece. to the military in order to effect 

reforms in both Turkey and Greece 

shows to how low a depth these two states had fallen, the 
former under the rule of an absolute despot, the latter under 
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the almost. uncontrolled power of the people. For Greece is 
in the enjoyment of a Constitution, with a King who has 
scrupulously acted according to its provisions; and as there is 
no Second Chamber to revise the decisions of the house elected 
directly by the people, no restrictions have been placed upon 
its will except those of the Constitution, itself the creation 
of the people. And yet the result has been that in face of 
the great opportunity offered by the recent crisis in Turkey, 
Greece has found itself reduced to such impotence as to be 
utterly unable to take advantage of it, and has had moreover, 
to take with meekness the affronts offered to it by the Turk- 
ish government. 

The annexation of Crete has been a matter of more or less 
acute agitation ever since the independence of Greece was 
effected. Its inhabitants are all Greeks, even the Mussulmans, 
for these represent the Christians who abandoned the faith on 
the conquest of the island. Under the present arrangements 
Greece is practically independent of Turkey, the only sign of 
the Sultan’s sovereignty being one solitary flag hoisted at 
Canea. It is under the protection of Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and Italy; its highest ruler is a commissioner nom- 
inated by the King of Greece; it has its own Assembly, 
with the power of making laws. If independence would 
satisfy, the Cretans ought to be satisfied; independence, 
however, is not their supreme desire, but union with Greece. 
This union they declared on the 8th of October, 1908, on the 
occasion of the annexation of the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and of Bulgaria’s declaration of independence, 
and ever since the laws have been made and the country ad- 
ministered in the name of the King of Greece. The Powers 
protecting Crete refused, however, to recognize the annexation. 
This they did out of sympathy with the Young Turks; but it 
is generally believed that a promise was given both to the 
King of Greece and to the Cretans that, in a short time, the 
annexation would be recognized. In making this promise, 
however, the Powers reckoned without the Young Turks. By 
no means would they listen to any such recognition. It was 
contrary to the whole spirit of their movement. Their aims 
were the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman domin- 
ions. In fact, some of the more enthusiastic declare that it is 
the aim of the new order to regain parts of the Empire which 
have been lost—Egypt, Tunis, even Algeria. In view of the 
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resolute attitude taken by Turkey, its government, and its 
people, and with the object of averting the war against Greece 
which Turkey was anxious to declare, the Powers have not 
only not fulfilled their promise of recognizing the annexation, 
but have intimated to the Cretans that should they do as they 
have threatened, and elect members to the Greek Assembly, 
strong measures will be taken: that is to say, the reoccupa- 
tion of the island. 

Ft is not surprising, in view of these events, in view of the 
successful declaration of independence made by their hated 
rivals the Bulgarians, and especially in view of their own ine 
ability to accept the proffered union with Crete, that the 
Greeks should have asked themselves whether there was a 
remedy for their impotence, how it had arisen, and how it 
was to be cured. Politicians and party leaders could not find 
any means of salvation. In fact, it was they that were the 
cause of the disease. It is not said that they were grossly 
corrupt in the way in which we are acquainted with corrup- 
tion. But they are in the unfortunate position of being some- 
what small men who look upon themselves as the heirs of a 
great name. Alexander was a Greek, the Byzantine Empire 
was Greek; modern Greeks must, therefore, emulate their 
predecessors and recover the position and place in the world 
held by them. This fantastic ideal has prevented them from 
attaining decent efficiency in the sphere allotted to them and 
rendered it necessary for them to submit to the insults of the 
weakest power in Europe. The call to reform was serious and 
has made the politicians for the past six months submit to the 
dictation of the Military League. After passing no end of 
laws, the climax was reached when the League demanded the 
convocation of. a National Assembly to revise the Constitution 
and demanded that this should be done in a manner not 
sanctioned by the existing Constitution. The King at first re- 
sisted this, but afterwards, as the less of two evils, he has 
acquiesced. As soon as the King’s proclamation is issued call- 
ing together the National Assembly the League has promised 
to dissolve itself. The people have for some time been getting 
restive. Military rule, although it was tolerable for a time 
when things were very bad, has become unbearable. Dissen- 
sions, too, were breaking out within its own ranks. 

Although a National Assembly is to be called, hopes are 
entertained, promises, indeed, have been made, that it will not 
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proceed to an entire reconstitution of established institutions. 
A programme has been drawn up of the changes to be made. 
The fundamental features of the Constitution, including the 
privileges of the Crown, are to remain untouched, but a very 
large number of changes are proposed in the composition and 
rules of the Chamber, the mode of election of Deputies, and 
other matters. Among those is the proposal to restore the 
Council of State. This was voted by the last National As- 
sembly, but, in its zeal for the uncontrolled rule of the people, 
abolished by the Chamber. The need of it has now been 
demonstrated. Military and naval officers are to be disquali- 
fied. Soldiers on service are not to be allowed even to vote. 
The security of their tenure of office by public officials is to 
be made greater. 

These are some of the proposals that are thought to be 
necessary in order to restore to respectable efficiency one of 
the most democratic of States. It is another ihstance of the 
old lesson that no form of government of itself secures the 
well-being of the state, and that even self-government may 
not succeed. It is to be borne in mind, however, that ill- 
success in such cases is not so pernicious as that of the loathe- 
some absolutism to which Turkey has for so long been sub- 
jected. 

It is still uncertain whether the 

Turkey. Ottoman Empire will emerge from 

the degradation in which it has 

been so long involved. Those who at first were very hopeful 
are beginning to have their doubts. The measure of freedom 
to which it has attained is due to the army, and although it 
has completed its work it is unwilling to relinquish control. 
The equality which was proclaimed of all the various races 
over whom the Turk has dominated for so long has been vio- 
lated by the Young Turks. Instead of being willing to live 
on equal terms with these races, they have been endeavoring 
to turn them all into Ottomans and to abolish some of the 
privileges which they have enjoyed ever since they were con- 
quered. One of those was the use by each race of its own 
language. One of the first things the Young Turks tried to 
do was to establish schools in which the learning of the Turk- 
ish language should be obligatory. Moreover, what may be 
called a crusade against the Bulgarians who dwell in Mace- 
donia has been undertaken, and that illegally. Under the pre- 
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text of acting against brigands, political meetings have been 
suppressed, and not a few Bulgarians executed. These provo- 
cations have gone so far that the army of King Ferdinand has 
been mobilized, and it is possible that war may break out at 
any time. For the Bulgarians are eager to try conclusions with 
Turkey, feeling as confident of success in a war with their 
former oppressors as the latter do in a war with Greece, The 
Bulgarians wish, too, that the war may come at once, for, as 
the Germans have undertaken to reorganize the Turkish Army, 
its efficiency will every day become greater. The Powers, 
however, seem to be doing all they can for the preservation 
of peace. The visit which King Ferdinand has paid to the Tsar 
made it clear to him that this was the wish of Russia. The 
long-talked-of rapprochement of the latter power with Austria 
is said to be based upon the maintenance of the status quo in 
the Balkans, and on the renunciation, on the part of the two 
Powers, of any ambitious desire for aggrandizement in that 
region. It is said that the two Powers are ready to foster a 
confederation of the Balkan States, at the head of which Tur- 
key would be placed. But it is well to be cautious and not 
to believe too much that comes from official sources. It is, 
however, still permissible to hope for the best. The title of 
the present Sultan to his throne is constitutional. It is to 
constitutional authority that he owes all that he has. If the 
Young Turks can be brought in their turn to respect the same 
authority and to fulfill their first promise of securing equality 
and freedom for all O:toman subjects—Mussulman, Catholic, 
Jew, Greek, and Armenian, nay, even for the Kurds—the vast 
expanse covered by the Ottoman Empire may even yet be 
restored to civilization. Signs are not wanting that this course 
will be resumed. 

Like almost every other country, financial difficulties place 
obstacles in the way of reform. Sometimes, it must be said, 
these difficulties stand in the way of their doing all the evil 
which otherwise they would attempt. Turkey’s difficulties of 
this kind have not, indeed, been removed, but somewhat di- 
minished. The success of the loan which it issued some time 
ago was not great, but the deposed Sultan, Abdul Hamid, has 
turned over to the state the greater part of what he had ex- 
torted from his subjects during his reign. No less a sum than 
fifteen millions of Turkish pounds has been handed over. Of this 
sum five millions are to be devoted to the construction of a navy. 
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The first year of constitutional 

Persia. government in Persia is far ad- 

vanced and no very remarkable 

improvement has taken place in the state of the country. Dis- 

turbances more or less serious have been taking place in var- 

ious parts, by which all commerce is prevented. The govern- 

ment is powerless, because it has no money and is not able to 

raise any by taxation. The deposed Shah had had no time to 

form a hoard. In fact, his grandfather, by his extortions, had 
not left his successors the opportunity. 

The Persians, while poor, are also proud, and for a time 
were strongly opposed to seeking foreign aid. But the neces- 
sity grew so urgent, that negotiations for a loan had to be 
opened with Russia and Great Britain. The two powers, how- 
ever, would not consent except upon conditions which in- 
volved a certain control over the internal affairs of Persia— 
conditions which have proved unacceptable to leading members 
of the Cabinet, who have in consequence resigned. In this 
they are supported by a considerable party in the Mejliss. 
But, as there is no other means of securing the wherewithal, 
except by the sale of the Crown Jewels, it is thought that the 
opposition to the loan will not be successful. Meanwhile Russian 
troops still hold possession of several places, and although the 
number of these troops has been diminished the complete 
withdrawal does not seem to be contemplated in the immedi- 
ate future. There is, in fact, a widespread distrust felt through- 
out Persia of Russia’s intentions, nor are there wanting friends 
of Persia in Great Britain who share this distrust. This con- 
tinued occupation is looked upon as the first step to ultimate 
absorption. Better things, however, are thought, or at least 
hoped, by the friends of the Russo-English entente. All that 
Russia has in view, these hold, is the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity on the northern border. 

The Persian Parliament, which goes by the name of the 
Mejliss, is displaying great activity in various ways. It set to 
work at first to regulate its own procedure, and then devoted 
itself in a methodical way to the discussion of the bills sub- 
mitted to it by the Cabinet, referring them to appropriate com- 
mittees for more particular examination. No subject escapes 
its attention and the Ministers are called upon to render an 
account of everything that happens. Whether or no it will be 
able to regenerate the country remains to be seen. 

















With Our Readers 


R. HAROLD BOLCE, we confess, is not a writer who inspires 
us with unhesitating confidence. We do not recognize in him 
that distaste for exaggeration and sensationalism, that desire for 
unbiased and accurate statement of facts, that cultivation of mind 
and fullness of academic knowledge which are requisite to qualify 
him acceptably for his chosen vé/e—the guide into the spirit and 
teaching of our American universities. Notwithstanding his one- 
sided and, at times, distorted presentation of his subject, his articles 
in the Cosmopolitan have given a considerable amount of very im- 
portant truth tothe American public. They leave no excuse to any 
intelligent man who does not perceive in many of our universities 
the intellectual foes of Christianity—of all that has been accepted, 
since apostolic times, as the doctrines of Christianity. Parents who 
send their children to these institutions now know, if they are at all 
desirous of knowing, the grave dangers to be encountered there, and 
must accept the responsibility of their action. 


* * * 


HILE the presence and the spread of unbelief, of scepticism, 
and of unchristian principles of morality in our universities is 

a very old story, and has come to be regarded by us as an evil to be 
expected ; few of us have as yet accustomed ourselves to the thought 
that young women should be subjected to the same pernicious in- 
fluences. Mr. Bolce’s recent articles * will bring that fact home as 
a surprise and a shock to many readers. Yet the evil is patent and 
conditions make it inevitable. No cloistered intellectual training 
for American women is possible. Sweep back the ocean tide with a 
broom, and then it will be possible to keep the scepticism and in- 
fidelity ot the universities from reaching if not invading the minds of 
women in our secular institutions of learning. Many of the western 
universities are co-educational; in them, accordingly, women receive 
the same instruction as men, and learn much of the same spirit. 
In nearly all women’s colleges they read the same books, maga- 
zines, and papers; in many cases the women are taught by the 


.* Cosmopolitan, February and March, Ig10. 
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same professors as the men students of a neighboring university. 
The one leaven is working in all secular colleges, whether for 
men or women; the one culture pervades them all; and it is not a 
culture that makes for Christian faith. 


* * * 


HESE influences are asomnipresent in our state and city seats 
of higher education as in our private colleges and univer- 
sities. A grave problem lies here, which is certain in time to 
become the {subject of very serious consideration and discussion. 
Neutrality in religious matters may be possible in a curriculum ot 
elementary branches ; when it is carried into higher studies, it al- 
most means the establishment of agnosticism as the state system of 
philosophy. But in many of these schools neutrality is not ob- 
served; the teaching of psychology, for instance, is but a veiled 
materialism. The instructors themselves are in many instances 
tainted with the false ideas of the day, and cannot help communicat- 
ing something of them to their pupils. We have known, to give an 
extreme instance, of one instructor in a state normal school who 
taught {that the resistance of temptation tended to make a weak 
character! It is in the ideas expressed and in the assumptions so 
freely made that the real danger lurks; yet Catholics are often un- 
suspicious of these real sources of danger, and supersensitive to 
points of history which willdo no real harm. We Catholics assured- 
ly have the right to see to it that our children be not subjected, in 
our state colleges and normal schools, to influences tending to the 
destruction of their faith. Yet they are so subjected, and this is 
specially true of Catholic girls in the normal schools. 


HESE revelations of Mr. Bolce can be read by a Catholic only 
with a consciousness of outraged feelings, if not with a sense of 
surprise and shock. As priests are appointed by God for the preser- 
vation and spread of religious truth and worship, so women have 
come to be regarded, at least in Christendom, as ordained by nature to 
instill into each new generation faith and reverence towards God, be- 
lief in religion which they had learned of old, and a love of Christian 
morality. Woman is the priestess of the Christian home, man hav- 
ing too generally abdicated that royal priesthood of the domestic altar 
which the first pope proclaimed as his rightful dignity. An irreli- 
gious woman seems to us not only bad but a perversion of nature. 
With what feelings, then, shall we regard a system of education that 
tends to give us, and is in great measure already giving us, a race of 
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women whose irreligion ranges from doubt and mild scepticism to 
atheism and the scorn of Christianity ? 


* * * 


HE Father of the American Episcopate, the Right Reverend 
Charles Walmesley, O.S.B., is to be honored by a memorial in 
the Abbey Church at Downside, near Bath, England. Bishop Wal- 
mesley was the consecrator of the Most Rev: John Carroll, the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore, from whom is descended the vigorous hier- 
archy of America. The body of Bishop Walmesley has lately been 
transferred from the old Catholic Chapel in Bristol to the Abbey 
Church of Downside, and the occasion has been considered a most 
suitable one for the erection of a monument to his life and work. 
The energy and the ability of Bishop Walmesley, ‘‘ the Old Lion’’ as 
he was called in a day when men of stalwart hearts were needed, 
attracted an amount of public attention unusual in the eighteenth 
century. He was educated at the Benedictine college in Douay 
(since transferred to Downside Abbey). His scientific attainments 
brought him at an early age into prominent notice. A gifted as- 
tronomer and mathematician, he was consulted by the British Gov- 
ernment on the reform of the calendar and the introduction of the 
‘* New Style.’’ He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London; and the kindred societies of Paris, Berlin, and Bologna. 
During the Gordon riots he was threatened by the mob; his house 
and library were destroyed by fire. When the action of the ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Committee,’’ in 1789, threatened to compromise the English Cath- 
olics Bishop Walmesley vigorously condemned the new oath intended 
for Catholics. In 1790 he consecrated the Rev. Dr. John Carroll 
Bishop of Baltimore. The Pontificals used on that occasion by 
Bishop Walmesley are still preserved at Downside. 

During his late visit to England Cardinal Gibbons went to 
Downside Abbey, that he might visit the resting place of Bishop 
Walmesley, and it is in great measure owing to the Cardinal’s en- 
thusiastic approval that the work of the memorial has been under- 
taken. It isa monument which merits the interest and the support 
of all American Catholics. 


* * * 


E have received a number of letters asking us for the facts con- 
cerning a story sent broadcast by the Episcopal Bishop of 
Kansas City, Missouri, to the effect that he had received into the 
Episcopalian Church a Catholic priest and an ‘‘entire’’ congre- 
gation. 
The facts in the case are these: some tew months ago a man, 
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same professors as the men students of a neighboring university. 
The one leaven is working in all secular colleges, whether for 
men or women; the one culture pervades them all; and it is not a 
culture that makes for Christian faith. 


* * * 


HESE influences are asomnipresent in our state and city seats 
of higher education as in our private colleges and univer- 
sities. A grave problem lies here, which is certain in time to 
become the {subject of very serious consideration and discussion. 
Neutrality in religious matters may be possible in a curriculum ot 
elementary branches; when it is carried into higher studies, it al- 
most means the establishment of agnosticism as the state system of 
philosophy. But in many of these schools neutrality is not ob- 
served; the teaching of psychology, for instance, is but a veiled 
materialism. The instructors themselves are in many instances 
tainted with the false ideas of the day, and cannot help communicat- 
ing something of them to their pupils. We have known, to give an 
extreme instance, of one instructor in a state normal school who 
taught {that the resistance of temptation tended to make a weak 
character! It is in the ideas expressed and in the assumptions so 
freely made that the real danger lurks; yet Catholics are often un- 
suspicious of these real sources of danger, and supersensitive to 
points of history which willdo no real harm. We Catholics assured- 
ly have the right to see to it that our children be not subjected, in 
our state colleges and normal schools, to influences tending to the 
destruction of their faith. Yet they are so subjected, and this is 
specially true of Catholic girls in the normal schools. 


HESE revelations of Mr. Bolce can be read by a Catholic only 
with a consciousness of outraged feelings, if not with a sense of 
surprise and shock. As priests are appointed by God for the preser- 
vation and spread of religious truth and worship, so women have 
come to be regarded, at least in Christendom, as ordained by nature to 
instill into each new generation faith and reverence towards God, be- 
lief in religion which they had learned of old, and a love of Christian 
morality. Woman is the priestess of the Christian home, man hav- 
ing too generally abdicated that royal priesthood of the domestic altar 
which the first pope proclaimed as his rightful dignity. An irreli- 
gious woman seems to us not only bad but a perversion of nature. 
With what feelings, then, shall we regard a system of education that 
tends to give us, and is in great measure already giving us, a race of 
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women whose irreligion ranges from doubt and mild scepticism to 
atheism and the scorn of Christianity ? 


* * * 


HE Father of the American Episcopate, the Right Reverend 
Charles Walmesley, O.S.B., is to be honored by a memorial in 
the Abbey Church at Downside, near Bath, England. Bishop Wal- 
mesley was the consecrator of the Most Rev. John Carroll, the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore, from whom is descended the vigorous hier- 
archy of America. The body of Bishop Walmesley has lately been 
transferred from the old Catholic Chapel in Bristol to the Abbey 
Church of Downside, and the occasion has been considered a most 
suitable one for the erection of a monument to his life and work. 
The energy and the ability of Bishop Walmesley, ‘‘ the Old Lion’’ as 
he was called in a day when men of stalwart hearts were needed, 
attracted an amount of public attention unusual in the eighteenth 
century. He was educated at the Benedictine college in Douay 
(since transferred to Downside Abbey). His scientific attainments 
brought him at an early age into prominent notice. A gifted as- 
tronomer and mathematician, he was consulted by the British Gov- 
ernment on the reform of the calendar and the introduction of the 
‘* New Style.’’ He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London; and the kindred societies of Paris, Berlin, and Bologna. 
During the Gordon riots he was threatened by the mob; his house 
and library were destroyed by fire. When the action of the ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Committee,’’ in 1789, threatened to compromise the English Cath- 
olics Bishop Walmesley vigorously condemned the new oath intended 
for Catholics. In 1790 he consecrated the Rev. Dr. John Carroll 
Bishop of Baltimore. The Pontificals used on that occasion by 
Bishop Walmesley are still preserved at Downside. 

During his late visit to England Cardinal Gibbons went to 
Downside Abbey, that he might visit the resting place of Bishop 
Walmesley, and it is in great measure owing to the Cardinal’s en- 
thusiastic approval that the work of the memorial has been under- 
taken. It isa monument which merits the interest and the support 
of all American Catholics. 


* * * 


E have received a number of letters asking us for the facts con- 
cerning a story sent broadcast by the Episcopal Bishop of 
Kansas City, Missouri, to the effect that he had received into the 
Episcopalian Church a Catholic priest and an ‘‘entire’’ congre- 
gation. 
The facts in the case are these: some tew months ago a man, 
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giving the name of the Reverend John Marcello, presented himself 
to Bishop Hogan, of Kansas City, and requested permission to es- 
tablish a mission for Italian Catholics. The man had no credentials 
to show that he was a Catholic priest in good standing. When 
questioned about such credentials he pleaded that he did not have 
money enough to journey to Washington and secure them from the 
Apostolic Delegate. A short while afterwards some of the Catholic 
priests of Kansas City contributed the money necessary for his jour- 
ney. Whether the man ever went to Washington or not is uncer- 
tain ; but within a short time he was collecting funds in Kansas City 
for the purpose of establishing a mission for Italian Catholics. 
Bishop Hogan then took active measures against him; announced 
in the daily press that the man acted without his authorization and 
was not a recognized priest of the diocese. A few days afterwards 
the Episcopal bishop announced that the Rev. John Marcello, a 
Catholic priest who desired to be ‘‘ free from Rome,’’ had been re- 
ceived with his entire congregation into the Episcopalian Church. 
The entire ‘‘congregation’’ consisted of about six Italians who 
never were, in any true sense of the word, practical Catholics. 

The Reverend John Marcello is continuing his work under the 
patronage of the Episcopalian Church and has taken for the name 
of ‘‘ his mission’’ that of St. John the Baptist. A Catholic Church 
of that name has long been established in Kansas City. The pur- 
pose, of course, is to deceive the simple Italian. Such methods 
speak tor themselves. 


* * * 


NEW society under the name of ‘‘ The Children’s Universal 

Crusade of Prayer ’’ has been founded in London. The object 

of the Society is to encourage children to pray for the advance and 

preservation of Christian education, and to interest them in Catholic 

schools, orphanages, and homes for the destitute. The work has 

received the blessing of the Holy Father. The foundress of the 
Society is Countess Clotilde de Hamel de Manin. 


* * * 


HE Christian Advocate presents statistics of the churches in the 
United States for the present date, that is, three years later than 
those given in the Census of 1906. ‘‘ In the order of denominations 
the Catholic Church stands first with 12,354,596 members (all Cath- 
olics except young children not admitted to their First Communion, 
or 85 per cent of the population).’’ 
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HE Department of State requests Toe CATHOLIC WoRLD to give 
warning concerning certain bands of swindlers who operate in 
various towns and cities of Spain and who write plausible and de- 
ceitful letters to persons in the United States asking them to aida 
relative—generally a daughter. 


* * * 


EADERS of Tux CatrHoric Wortxp will learn with regret of the 
death of one who was a frequent contributor to our pages—Mr. 
Wilfrid Wilberforce. Mr. Wilberforce died at Lingfield Road, Wim- 
bledon, England, on January 14. He was the son of Mr. Henry 
William Wilberforce, who became a Catholic in 1850, by his wife, 
Miss Mary Sargent, of Lavington, England. These names will recall 
to our readers the attractive papers, ‘‘ Four Celebrities—Brothers 
by Marriage,’’ which Mr. Wilberforce contributed to THE CATHOLIC 
Worxip, November, December, 1908, January, March, 1909, and 
which were enthusiastically welcomed in America and England. 
The Catholic world of letters has lost in Mr. Wilberforce an able 
writer. He was a most devout Catholic; and it is said of him that 
to know him was to become his friend. 
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